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DANTE SEXCENTENARY 
LECTURES 


I 
HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF DANTE 


HE object of this lecture is to make clear the main 

movements and forces in the midst of which Dante’s 

life unfolded itself. The lecture aims to recall to mind the 

chief features of his career, with special reference to the 
parallel events of his time. 

In what age, then, and what places did Dante run his 


course of life? Dante was born in Florence in 1265, and __|¢- | 


died at Ravenna in 1321. His span of life was thus fifty- 
six years, thirty-five of which fell in the thirteenth century 
and twenty-one in the fourteenth. Dante’s most impres- 
sionable years, the years in which his fundamental concep- 
tions of life, his tastes and habits were acquired and formed, 
were those of the late thirteenth century, the last, and the 
greatest century of the Middle Ages, as it is often called by 
enthusiastic admirers. Dante’s early manhood, his romantic 
love for Beatrice, which so profoundly colored all his life, 
his marriage with Gemma Donati, his earliest achievements, 
poetical and political, the composition of the ‘Vita Nuova,” 
and his service on the city council also fell in this last cen- 
tury of the Middle Ages, more particularly in its last dec- 
ade, from 1290 to 1300. In the first two decades of the 
fourteenth century, 1300 to 1320, when the breath of a 
new age began to make itself faintly felt, were spent the 
years of his mature manhood, the years which saw his exile 
65 
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from the city of Florence, his “wandering as a stranger 
through almost every region to which our language reaches,” 
as he himself says, and the productions of his matured 
genius, the Lyrical Poems, the ‘‘Convivio,” his Latin writ- 
ings, and his great masterpiece, the ‘“‘Divine Comedy.” 

It can be seen, therefore, that Dante’s life is sharply 
divided into two unequal portions. The first and longer 
portion, nearly two thirds of his life, falls in the last half 
of the thirteenth century, and is lived wholly in Florence 
and its immediate neighborhood, and under comparatively 
comfortable material circumstances; the second and shorter 
portion, a full third of his life, falls in the fourteenth cen- 
tury and was spent in exile, mostly in northern and central 
Italy, and under circumstances of humiliating and “‘pinching 
poverty,” but in it Dante produced the great mass of his 
creative work. 

To understand the details of Dante’s life, particularly the 
reasons for his exile, some knowledge of Italian political 
conditions is necessary. Therefore it will be well, at this 
point, briefly to review the lines of historical development 
which throw light on those conditions. 

Florence itself was bubbling and seething with new life— 
that young new life of commerce and industry which had 
already raised the middle classes of the northern Italian 
cities into European prominence. It had given them 
wealth, organization, influence, and set them at successful 
war against the anarchic feudal nobility which had hindered 
their progress. They had become factors in the tangled 
web of forces that strove for political mastery in the dis- 
tressful Italy of that period. 

At the center of this web of intrigue sat the triple-tiaraed 
Popes, ever watchful for the undying interests of their 
sacred spouse, the Body of Christ, the Church of God on 
earth. They were eager to build up an independent political 
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state. They strove with all the spiritual and worldly 
weapons at their command to prevent the growth of any 
political power in Italy superior to their own. If the Popes 
themselves were not to be masters of a united Italy, nobody 
else should. 

This dog-in-the-manger policy had been that of the 
papacy for ages, even from the time when the Lombards, 
filing over the Julian Alps, had wrenched the valley of the 
Po, the valley of the Arno, and parts of. central and 
southern Italy from the weakening grip of the sore beset 
emperors of the Eastern Roman Empire seated at Con- 
stantinople. But the Lombards, unfortunately for the peace 
of Italy, were not quite strong enough to seize the entire 
peninsula. The Pope was able to maintain a practical in- 
dependence up and down the basin of the Tiber, while the 
cities of the southern coasts, controlled by the sea-power of 
Constantinople, remained under the Eastern Empire. Italy 
was thus broken up into three sections, of which the Lom- 
bards controlled the northern, the Popes the central section, 
running diagonally across the peninsula and reaching some- 
times to Ravenna, while the southern third was largely in 
the hands of the Eastern Emperors, who also retained con- 
trol of Sicily. The mastery of the northern and southern 
portions changed hands many times, but the Popes through 
fair and foul weather always maintained their hold on the 
central strip or some portion of it. 

In the early days when the Lombards threatened to take 
. Rome, the papal policy discovered protectors in the distant 
Frankish kings. These rulers destroyed the Lombard 
dynasty, annexed the Lombard kingdom, and greatly in- 
creased the territorial power of the papacy. Then the 
papacy, claiming the right to depose and elect emperors, 
declared the throne of the empire vacant, and conferred the 
Imperial title upon the greatest of the Frankish kings, 
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Charlemagne. A century later the title to the empire, now 
known as the Holy Roman Empire, passed to the kings of 
Germany, who were disposed to exercise a real governing 
power in Italy. Thus the Popes found they had raised up 
a new enemy, and thereupon began the long contest of the 
empire and papacy that filled the annals of two hundred 
years, from the middle of the eleventh to the middle of the 
thirteenth century, 1050-1250. 

The last part of the struggle, which came to an end 
shortly before Dante was born, and the echoes of which con- 
tinued to resound in Italy while he was growing to man- 
hood, was particularly bitter. The severity of this period 
of the struggle was due to a combination of causes. The 
most important factor was the union in one person both of 
the Imperial title and of the crown of the kingdom of 
southern Italy and Sicily. This situation called forth the 
utmost efforts of the Popes, for it made the prospect of the 
unification of Italy under a strong master alarmingly im- 
minent. A second factor which embittered the struggle was 
the character of the man who controlled the combined re- 
sources of the empire and the kingdom. This man was 
Frederick II, the son of Henry VI, and the grandson of 
Frederick Barbarossa, all of the house of Hohenstaufen. 
Born in Sicily and bred in that semi-oriental atmosphere, — 
strongly influenced by Arabic culture, Frederick was feared 
both as a political antagonist and as a free-thinking enemy 
of the Christian faith itself. And the papacy, too, for the 
greater part of the period was led by strong men and great 
haters, notable among them Gregory IX (1227-1241) and 
Innocent IV (1243-1254). It was Innocent who at the 
great Council of Lyons in 1245 finally declared Frederick 
deposed both from the empire and the kingdom, and re- 
leased Frederick’s subjects from their oaths of fidelity to 
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him. Yet it was one thing to declare Frederick deposed 
and another thing to take his kingdoms away from him. 
For five years after the Council of Lyons till his death in 
1250 Frederick held his own. But after his death the rival 
forces which the Popes called into the field brought death 
and destruction to all Frederick’s descendants, and his pos- 
sessions both in Germany and Italy passed into other hands. 
In Italy the chief agent of the Popes’ wrath was Charles 
of Anjou, the able brother of the great and glorious St. 
Louis of France, the last of the crusading kings. The 
summoning of Charles marked a turning-point in the his- 
tory both of the papacy and Italy. Before this act, for 
nearly three hundred years the German kings had exercised 
a predominant influence in Italian affairs. From now on, 
for many a year, French influence was to be all powerful 
in the peninsula. The young French monarchy, compact 
and aggressive, a new force in a new age, was ready to play 
a leading part on the stage from which the German king- 
ship, defeated in Italy and torn by anarchic feudalism at 
home, was retiring. The German kings were still to claim 
the Imperial title, but with no resources to rely on at home 
they were never again able to exercise any effective control 
over Italian affairs. The forces of the new day were with 
France, and henceforth the empire was to be but a name, 
and Italian unity a dream. Yet while this fact is apparent 
to us as we look back into the past, it was hidden from the 
men of that day who lived through the transition and to 
whom and to whose fathers the empire had been a name to 
conjure with. It is not strange, therefore, that even Dante’s 
all-penetrating mind should have failed to divine the future, 
and that he should have clung-passionately to the hope of 
evival of the empire. pebiel ay 
“But to return briefly to Charles of Anjou and the story 
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of his triumph over the sons of Frederick. Upon Charles 
was conferred by the Pope as suzerain the crown of the 
kingdom of southern Italy and Sicily. And Charles, aided 
by the papal resources of men and money, marched south- 
ward against Manfred, who, for some sixteen years since 
the death of his father and that of his elder brother Charles, 
had been brilliantly maintaining the Hohenstaufen cause in 
the south. Manfred’s romantic career has always had a 
fascination for later generations, for he is a gallant and 
attractive figure, and his life was full of daring deeds. Along 
with many less worthy characters of the time he wins an 
immortality in Dante’s pages. Yet Manfred fell before the 
sword of Charles upon the plain of Benevento. 

This battle of Benevento, in 1266, fought when Dante 
was scarcely a year old, was the first of the two great con- 
tests by which Charles of Anjou broke the Hohenstaufen 
power. After the destruction of Manfred there yet re- 
mained alive one scion of Frederick’s line. This was his 
grandson, the young boy Curradino, barely fifteen years of 
age. He was still in Germany, but he soon gathered forces, 
and, in the fashion of his ancestors, came marching over the 
Alps. Joyously received by the fickle Roman populace, he 
marched eastward from Rome up into the Apennines, where 
Charles awaited him. Here in August, 1268, near Taglia- 
cozzo, in the center of the peninsula, the two forces joined 
battle. For a while victory seemed almost in the grasp of 
Curradino, but the tide of battle turned and Charles’s forces 
swept the field. Curradino fled, but was ultimately caught, 
imprisoned, tried, and executed. Thus tragically was the 
line of Frederick brought to naught; the Pope was trium- 
phant over the empire, and the French line was installed in 

» the kingdom of southern Italy and Sicily. 
Yet the power of the French in the south did not remain 
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wholly uncontested. They were foreigners, their rule was 
harsh, and became increasingly unpopular, especially in 
Sicily. In that island, after sixteen years, dissatisfaction 
finally reached the exploding point, and there ensued a ter- 
rible massacre of the French. This spontaneous uprising 
of March 30, 1282, has passed into history as the Sicilian 
Vespers. It initiated a revolt which, aided by the royal 
house of Aragon, ended in depriving the French ruler of 
Sicily, and putting it under the control of the Spanish kings 
of Aragon. This change was not without a touch of poetic 
justice, for in the veins of the house of Aragon flowed the 
blood of the Hohenstaufens, derived from the marriage of 
Manfred’s daughter Constance with Peter of Aragon. 
Frederick, the youngest son of King Pedro and the grand- 
son of Manfred, was finally securely seated on the throne. 
This change occurred when Dante was passing into his 
seventeenth year. And this balance of power in the south 
remained unchanged during the rest of his life. The 
Spanish descendants of Manfred remained firmly seated in 
Sicily; Charles of Anjou died in 1285, shortly after the 
Sicilian Vespers, but was succeeded by his son, Charles II, 
1285-1329, and his grandson, Robert, who reigned in 
southern Italy from 1309-1343; to all three of these men 
Dante makes reference in one or another of his writings. 
Throughout this period the Popes continued their an- 
cient policy of attempting to build up their own territorial 
possessions while preventing the development of any rival 
power. Their greatest rival was now the French ruler of 
the southern kingdom, even though, fortunately for the 
Popes, Sicily had been taken from him. The papal policy 
sought to keep the French ruler strong enough to serve as 
support against any danger which might threaten, but weak 
enough not to be a danger himself. Yet a greater danger 
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was the growth of French influence in general, and against 
this and the long arm of the French monarchy the papacy 
proved unable to defend itself. The ultimate defeat and 
degradation of the papacy took place during the early 
period of Dante’s exile, and was the single greatest political 
event that took place in Dante’s lifetime, though in terms 
of personal emotion it perhaps did not mean as much to 
him as the failure of Henry VII of Germany to revive the 
Imperial power in Italy. 

The central figure in this tragic fall of the papacy is 
that of Benedetto Gaetano, Boniface VIH, 1294-1303, a 
Roman noble, connected with the papal court all the best 
years of his life; steeped in the ecclesiastical ambitions of 
centuries, imperious, passionate, and vengeful, he was an 
epitome of the loftiest ambitions and the worst methods of 
the papacy. Determined to undermine the rival influence of 
the Colonna family, he showered offices, castles, and lands 
upon his own relatives, and thus won the undying hatred of 
the Colonna family. They stirred up discontent in every 
possible quarter, allied themselves with Manfred’s grandson 
in Sicily, and open war resulted which Boniface declared 
a crusade. The arrogant old Pope defeated them, captured 
all their castles, and drove them from the land. One among 
the exiles fled to the court of the king of France and be- 
came a leading agent in the final overthrow of Boniface. 
But before that fatal day Boniface had time to lord it over 
Italy, to behold thousands of pious pilgrims from all over 
Europe flock to Rome in answer to his declaration of a 
Papal Jubilee, to interfere in the affairs of Florence, and 
thereby directly aid in precipitating the crisis which brought” 
about the exile of Dante. This is the great turning-point in 
Dante’s life, but into its details I will not enter for the 
moment, only stopping to point out the electric contact es- 
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tablished for one fatal instant between the curve of the poet- 
politician’s frail life and the mighty dynamic force of the 
ancient papacy. 

Boniface’s usurping, destructive, and futile interference 
in the course of Florentine history was almost his last act 
of power. Already before this time he had aroused the 
hatred of that powerful group of secularly minded men who 
were directing the well-knit and expanding organization of 
the French monarchy headed by St. Louis’ grandson, King 
Philip the Fair. Boniface, with his eyes upon the past 
greatness of the ecclesiastic state as it had been directed 
by Innocent III a century earlier, was attempting to coerce 
the French state into keeping its hands off both the property 
and persons of the clergy. The clergy, he asserted, were 
subjects of no earthly monarchy; they were members only 
of the church of God and subject alone to the will of 
Christ’s vicar on earth, the Pope at Rome. They were 
neither to be taxed nor to be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
royal courts unless the Pope gave express permission to such 
effect. Just as he was preparing to ascend the papal throne 
at Anagni, not far from Rome, and excommunicate Philip 
for his contumacy, a daring band of the king’s men, guided 
and aided by the vengeful Colonna, entered the town, broke 
into the papal palace and church, insulted the defiant old 
man, and placed him under close arrest preparatory to try- 
ing and deposing him. Boniface, indeed, made his escape, 
but only to die from grief and rage. In brief space a French 
cardinal, subservient to the wishes of the French king, was 
elected, and the papal court was transferred to French 
soil, there to remain in Babylonian captivity for the re- 
mainder of Dante’s life and for many a year thereafter. 
Dante had _at least the satisfaction of viewing this-humilia- 
tion of ‘the author of his sufferings, to say nothing of the 
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magnificent revenge he took upon Boniface in the “Inferno” 
by burying him head downward in a pit in hell and torturing 
him to all eternity with balls of fire placed with nice ex- 
actitude upon the soles of his projecting and wildly strug- 
gling feet. 

Thus far we have sketched the main outlines of the 
historical development of two of the three sections, the 
central and southern, into which was divided the political 
Italy of Dante’s time. It now remains to say something of 
the conditions which prevailed during this same period in 
the third and northern section, the section which contained 
the great cities of the Lombard plain in the valley of the 
Po, and the cities of Tuscany in the valley of the Arno. 

The story of these cities is an epic which relates the 
gradual revival of commerce and industry after the havoc 
and destruction wrought in the complex structure of Roman 
society by the various barbarian hordes that broke into 
Italy during the fifth and sixth centuries, the last of which 
were the Lombards. It was not till the eleventh century 
that the cities began to raise their heads. But then the mid- 
dle classes, vigorously developing a reviving manufacture 
and trade, began to organize for the furtherance of their 
own particular interests. “They had foes a-plenty, and the 
story of the succeeding centuries is a record of a continuous 
and increasingly successful struggle with one or other of 
these foes. 

The first of these in most cases was the foe within their 
gates, the bishop of the city. The bishop, in the dark days 
of the Invasions, had been the staff and prop of the com- 
munity, and the guidance of the city passed imperceptibly 
and naturally into his hands. But as the numbers, wealth, 
intelligence, and organized, self-conscious power of the mer- 
chant class increased, they fretted under the restrictions of 
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their episcopal sovereign, whose policy was too often a nar- 
rowly selfish and uncomprehending one. The citizens began, 
therefore, to desire to control their own affairs. This de- 
sire for independence was naturally opposed by the bishop, 
with the result that riots, fights, and bargaining continued 
to take place, until finally the bishop was either expelled neck 
and crop, or else yielded his claim to sovereignty in the 
city and agreed to let the citizens control their own affairs 
as they would. The Popes were interested participants in 
these struggles, and though frequently they supported the 
bishops, they often found it to their advantage to strike an 
alliance with the citizens. Thus, from the very beginning 
of their independent careers, the cities found themselves 
drawn into the complicated web of Italian politics, in 
which the dominant and controlling force was always the 
papacy. 

The second foe with whom the cities were compelled to 
cross swords was the foe without their gates, usually im- 
mediately without their gates. This was the feudal noble, 
a type whose roots ran back in many cases to the great 
landed proprietor of the last days of the Roman Empire, 
and whose growth in numbers and power had been greatly 
favored by the disturbed conditions which had so long pre- 
vailed in Italy. Ensconced in their castles of stone, dotting 
hilltop and mountain-side and commanding all the routes 
of traffic by road and river, the feudal noble had become 
largely a law unto himself and a terrible pest to the 
traveling merchant, from whom he arbitrarily took toll and 
tariff, and whom he often deprived both of property and 
life. Against these foes the cities now began an incessant 
warfare and gradually wore them down and compelled the 
nobles to accept the terms which they dictated. The terms 
usually imposed compelled the nobles to abandon their 
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castles and take up their residence inside the city itself, and 
to register as members of one of the various guilds if they 
wished to run for a public office. This broke up their power 
of interfering with traffic on the highways, but enabled them 
to become disturbing factors in the life of the cities them- 
selves. For once inside the city, they built fortified resi- 
dences, surmounted by those lofty battlemented towers 
which thrust themselves so conspicuously on the eye in con- 
temporary pictures of all these medieval Italian towns. 
The nobles brought with them their habits of lawless 
strife, jealous feuds, and private warfare. Worse still, 
they involved the whole mass of the citizenry in these strug- 
gles, the richer merchants and the proletariat taking sides 
with one or the other of the contestants. These family in- 
terests, furthermore, became involved in the strife of polit- 
ical parties already sufficiently rabid and violent in them- 
selves, for the guilds of the artisans were already at strife 
with the older and wealthier organizations of the merchants 
over matters of suffrage and the spoils of office. Hence 
arose a crisscrossing of party lines and a welter of party 
strife that render the internal history of any one of these 
Italian cities a series of kaleidoscopic changes most puzzling 
and baffling to him who seeks to present any connected nar- 
rative of their development. 

Yet the conquest of the bishop and the noble did not 
exhaust the list of the city’s enemies. The removal of these 
foes brought the cities face to face with each other. The 
rivalry of trade, so fruitful a cause of wars from the earliest 
recorded times down through the fateful days of July, 1914, 
and on to the present moment, operated with its fullest 
effect among these miniature commonwealths. The desire 
to control routes of trade, markets, and sources for the 
supply of raw material, the determination to crush a trade 
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rival, induced neighbor to fight neighbor, and produced a 
network of alliances and counter-alliances. 

And finally the cities had to face the ever-present danger 
of subjection by the major power of the German kings, who, 
as emperors, claimed sovereign rights over the whole 
Italian peninsula. This danger, whenever it became im- 
minent, generally induced the dropping of hostile rivalry for 
the time being and brought the cities into an alliance against 
the common foe. And such an alliance could always count 
upon papal backing, if, indeed, papal diplomacy had not 
actually brought it into existence. Yet some cities feared 
the ambitions of the Pope more than those of the emperor, 
and thus conflicting interests separated the cities into two 
major groups, those opposed to the emperor and favoring 
the Pope, and those opposed to the Pope and favoring the 
emperor. It was to these two groups that, in the early 
thirteenth century, the famous party names of “Guelf” and 
“Ghibelline’” became attached, the former being applied to 
supporters of the Popes, and the latter to the allies of the 
emperors. Yet these two groups were not constant quan- 
tities, for individual cities, as their interests dictated, shifted 
back and forth from one group to the other. Nor did these 
divisions stop at the city walls. The very individuals of 
a given city were often divided among themselves, so that 
the rivalries of Guelf and Ghibelline served also to rend 
the citizenry into additional jealous factions. 

These conditions of intense internal factional strife, 
coupled with the need for unity and military leadership in 
the wars fought outside the city walls, compelled the cities 
to adopt a peculiar custom, namely, the practice of calling 
in from the outside some able leader unconnected with any 
of the parties in a given city, and entrusting to him supreme 
executive power for a shorter or longer period. Such an 
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officer, usually called a podesta, was supposed to hold the 
balance evenly and justly between parties, carry out internal 
improvements, and lead the united forces of the city to 
battle. These officers in practice often did well what was 
expected of them; often, however, they abused the oppor- 
tunities thus given them and tried to make themselves per- 
manent dictators and absolute rulers over the city they were 
supposed to be serving. 

Such were the general political conditions in the midst 
of which Dante’s lot was cast. It now remains to show more 
in detail just how he, in the prime of life, was caught in 
this maelstrom of contending interests and passions, and 
cast out like a piece of wreckage to float hither and thither 
for the rest of his life without permanent anchorage or 
haven. 

Dante, by birth, upbringing, and tradition, belonged to 
the-noble class, though his family possessed-neither great 
wealth nor especial distinction. He-belonged to the govern- 
ing class, and lived in an atmosphere of popular-political 
activity. ‘To these circumstances may be traced his en- 
trance into politics, which eventually brought upon him the 
penalty of exile. I think it is worth while pausing to give 
full emphasis to this aspect of Dante’s character and life, 
for it is one which in most of the treatments of his career 
suffers somewhat from underemphasis. Dante was, indeed, 
preéminently a poet and a scholar, with the divine sensitive- 
ness of the one and the insatiable intellectual curiosity of the 
other. But he had a power of intense concentration and 
capacity for hard and unremitting labor. He had the 
hauteur of the noble and the intellectual aristocrat. Fur- 
thermore, he held his own powers in high esteem, and justly 
so, and above all he was ambitious. In other words, Dante 
not only had the capacities of poet and scholar, he had also 
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the capacities of a man of action. It was not only natural, 
therefore, it was almost inevitable, that Dante should have 
been drawn toward the political life of Florence, and that, 
once in, he should have taken the life seriously. He evi- 
dently went in with-his whole soul, and with his whole soul 
he felt the injustice of the treatment meted out to him. 
This experience embittered his whole life and tinged every- 
thing he wrote thereafter. 

As soon as Dante had reached the age of thirty, at which 
age, by Florentine law, he was first entitled to exercise the 
full right-of-citizenship, he qualified for the higher offices 
in the government by enrolling himself in the Guild of 
Physicians and Apothecaries. Dante’s choice of this guild 
is probably explained by the fact that books were also in- 
cluded among the wares dealt in by apothecaries, and by 
the fact that to this guild were attached those who prac- 
tised the art of painting, an art which seems to have had 
special attractions for Dante. After this step, taken appar- 
ently early in 1295, until his exile six years later, Dante 
took an active interest in public affairs. It is clear that he 
took part in discussions in the public assemblies, and his 
votes on a number of important questions have been pre- 
served. His ability was recognized, for, in 1300, we find 
him selected to act as ambassador to a neighboring town, 
San Gemignano, on a mission of considerable importance. 
Within a week or two of his return Dante was elected to 
serve as one of the six priors for the two months from 
the fifteenth of June to the fifteenth of August, this being 
at the time the highest office in the republic of Florence. 
Of this election Dante himself in after years wrote: ‘All 
my woes and all my misfortunes had their origin and com- 
mencement with my unlucky election to the priorate; of 
which priorate, although I was not worthy in respect of 
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worldly wisdom, yet in respect of loyalty and of years I was 
not unworthy of it; inasmuch as ten years had passed since 
the battle of Campaldino, where the Ghibelline party was 
almost entirely broken and brought to an end, on which 
occasion I was present, not inexperienced in arms, and was 
in great fear, and afterward greatly exultant, by reason of 
the varying fortunes of that battle.” 

Dante’s priorate did, indeed, occur at an unlucky time, as 
we shall shortly see. The strife between Guelf and Ghibel- 
line, so far as Florence was concerned, had, to be sure, in 
great part subsided. With the overthrow of Frederick II 
and his sons Charles and Manfred by Charles of Anjou, 
the Imperial cause had received its death-blow. . Every- 
where throughout northern Italy the Guelf party, supported 
by the Pope and Charles of Anjou, obtained the ascendancy. 
This was particularly true of Florence and Tuscany in gen- 
eral, where, with the aid of a leader and eight hundred 
horsemen sent them by Charles, the Guelfs compelled the 
Ghibellines in large numbers to flee from Florence and most 
of the Tuscan cities. Thus the Guelfs were solidly in the 
ascendant all during Dante’s boyhood and youth. Not until 
he was nearly twenty-five years of age did the Ghibellines 
make a strong effort to come back. This was at the battle 
of Campaldino, in 1289, to which Dante refers in the pas- 
sage just quoted. There the Ghibellines were badly de- 
feated and the Guelfs in Florence became stronger than 
ever. 

Yet peaceful unity could not last long in any Italian city 
of this period, least of all in Florence. Indeed, it was not 
long before the Guelfs themselves were split into two hos- 
tile factions. These factions were known as the Blacks and 
the Whites, and originated in the neighboring city of Pistoja, 
which was dependent politically on Florence. In that city 
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a feud had arisen between two branches of the Cancellieri, 
a Guelf family who were descended from the same sire 
but by different mothers. These two branches adopted dis- 
tinctive names, the one being known as the Cancellieri 
Bianchi, or White Cancellieri, as being descended from Can- 
cellieri’s wife Bianca, the other as the Cancellieri Neri, or 
Black Cancellieri. The strong feeling of rivalry broke out 
at last into actual hostilities as the result of an atrocious act 
on the part of a certain youth named Focaccia. Focaccia, 
angered at what he deemed an insult to his father, seized 
the offending youth, his own cousin, dragged him into a 
stable, and cut off his hand on the manger. Not content 
with this, Focaccia sought out the boy’s father, his own 
uncle, and murdered him. This crime led to reprisals, and 
in a short time the whole city was in an uproar. One half 
the citizens sided with the Whites, the other half with the 
Blacks, so that Pistoja was reduced to a state of civil war. 
To put an end to this state of things the Florentines inter- 
vened; in the hope of extinguishing the feud they secured the 
leaders of both factions and imprisoned them in Florence. 

But this measure only led to the introduction of the feud 
among the Florentines themselves. In Florence also there 
happened to be two rival families, the Donati, who were of 
ancient lineage but in reduced circumstances, and the 
Cerchi, who were wealthy upstarts. The former, headed 
by Corso Donati, took the part of the Black Cancellieri, 
while the Cerchi, headed by Vieri de’ Cerchi, took the part 
of the White Cancellieri. Thus it came about that, through 
the private enmities of two Pistojan and two Florentine 
families, Florence, which was ostensibly Guelf at the time, 
became divided into Black Guelfs and White Guelfs. These 
two divisions, which had originally been wholly unpolitical, 
by degrees became respectively pure Guelfs and disaffected 
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Guelfs, the latter, the White Guelfs, eventually throwing in 
their lot with the Ghibellines. 

The commencement of actual hostilities in Florence be- 
tween the Blacks and the Whites was due to a street brawl 
on the evening of May-day in the year 1300, scarcely 
more than a month before the beginning of Dante’s prior- 
ate, between some of these same Cerchi and Donati. Two 
parties of young men on horseback, belonging to either side, 
while looking on at a dance began hustling each other. This 
soon led to serious fighting, during which one of the Cerchi 
had his nose cut off. From this time onward violent out- 
breaks between the two parties became frequent. It was 
in the midst of this electric atmosphere that Dante, who 
belonged to the more moderate of the two parties, the 
Whites, was elevated to the priorate. 

At this point Pope Boniface began to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Florence, as many of his predecessors had 
done before him. His right to interfere he based on a 
general claim of papal supremacy over all Christian 
peoples and kingdoms, and upon a special claim of temporal 
authority. For, according to him, there was an Imperial 
interregnum inasmuch as he had not yet recognized the new 
king of Germany, Albert of Hapsburg. Furthermore, cer- 
tain Guelfs of Florence, fearing lest the increasing conflicts 
between the Blacks and the Whites might encourage the 
revival of the Ghibelline party, had asked the Pope to in- 
terfere asa mediator. Accordingly Boniface sent a cardinal, 
Matteo d’ Acquasparta, to act as peacemaker. He was in- 
structed to follow the traditional papal policy of keeping 
the two parties evenly balanced so that the Pope might 
easily hold control. The cardinal, therefore, on arrival de- 
manded that the offices of government be divided between 
the Blacks and the Whites, half to one party and half to 
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the other. The priors, Dante among them, refused the 
cardinal’s demand, whereupon the cardinal put the city un- 
der an interdict. The priors then resorted to strong 
measures themselves: they banished the heads of both fac- 
tions, including Corso Donati, il barone as the devoted 
populace called him, and Guido Cavalcanti, the poet, one of 
Dante’s own friends, who adhered to the Whites. In the 
meantime the Pope had turned to France for aid against 
revolted Sicily, now in the hands of Frederick of Aragon, 
Manfred’s grandson. In response to the Pope’s invitation 
came Charles of Valois, brother of King Philip the Fair of 
France. When Charles reached Rome, Boniface decided 
to use him to coerce rebellious Florence. Boniface had by 
this time been won over by the Blacks, and while he sent 
Charles to Florence nominally as a peacemaker, he in reality 
was working against the Whites, to which the majority of 
the priors had belonged. The Whites, indeed, were bitterly 
opposed to the sending of Charles, and sent an embassy to 
Rome, in October, 1301, to protest against his coming. It 
is very generally believed that Dante was a member of this 
embassy, and that his exile was decreed in his absence and 
that he never entered the city of his birth again. Be that 
as it may, Charles arrived in Florence at the head of twelve 
hundred horsemen on the eighth of November, 1301. His 
entrance was unopposed because of his promise to hold the 
balance between the two parties and to maintain peace. No 
sooner, however, had he obtained command of the city than 
he treacherously espoused the cause of the Blacks, and per- 
mitted the exiled leaders of that party to return. Corso 
Donati and his friends burst upon the frightened Bianchi, 
and for five days burned and pillaged as if they were in a 


conquered city. 
But Boniface had no mind to let Florence pass into the 
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- hands of Charles of Valois, or in any way to let matters get 
beyond his control. He, therefore, sent his cardinal am- 
bassador once more to the city, but the Blacks were as deaf 
to his commands as the Whites had been. They refused to 
divide the offices with a beaten foe, the cardinal again with- 
drew, and again put the city under an interdict. 

The Blacks thereupon proceeded with the proscription of 
their enemies. On January 27, 1302, sentence was passed 
against Dante Alighieri and four others, all Whites, who 
had been previously summoned before the podesta but had 
failed to appear. All five were away from the city; Dante, 
as we have seen, presumably at Rome, while the rest had 
probably fled. Dante and his companions were falsely ac- 
cused of fraud and corruption both in office and out. They 
were further charged with having conspired against the 
Pope, against the admission into the city of his representa- 
tive, Charles of Valois, against the peace of the city and 
of the Guelf party. The real offense, needless to say, was 
that of being a leader of the Whites, and of having op- 
posed the Pope and Prince Charles. The penalty was a 
fine of five thousand florins and the restitution of the sums 
illegally exacted; payment was to be made within three days 
of the promulgation of the sentence, in default of which all 
their goods were to be forfeited and destroyed. In addi- 
tion to the fine, the delinquents were sentenced to banish- 
ment from Tuscany for two years, and to perpetual depri- 
vation from office in the commonwealth of Florence. 

This sentence having been disregarded, on the tenth of 
March of the same year a second, severer sentence was 
pronounced, condemning them to be burned alive should they 
ever be caught. Other prosecutions followed; more than 
six hundred of the Bianchi were banished, their goods con- 
fiscated, and their houses burned. 


o” 
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Thus was Dante’s public career blasted and the whole 
course of his life changed by the chance which brought his 
unbending character in opposition to the tortuous policy of 
the papacy wielded by the overweening Boniface. Yet, 
though for the next twenty years Dante was to “prove how 
salt the taste is of another’s bread, and how hard a path 
it is to go up and down another’s stairs,” posterity cannot 
regard his exile as an unmixed evil. For who shall say, had 
Dante been left to pursue the life he was leading, possibly 
becoming more than ever involved in public affairs, certainly 
with a totally different experience of life than that which 
he actually had, that the “Divine Comedy” would ever have 
seen the light of day, at least in anything like the form it 
actually has. 

Of the details of Dante’s movements during the twenty- 
odd years of his exile not much is known. That he was 
pretty constantly on the move is clear, rarely staying more 
than a year or two consecutively at any one place. Mostly 
he spent his time in northern Italy, often quite close to 
Florence. Once only did he leave Italy, when apparently 
he made a short trip to France, studying for a while at 
Paris. But of the exact time of this trip and its details 
nothing is known. Of the general conditions under which 
this period of his life was spent Dante himself has given 
us a short sketch than which no better can be given. 

In a passage at the beginning of the ‘“‘Convivio”’ he says: 

Alas, would it had pleased the Dispenser of the Universe that I 
should never have had to make excuses for myself; that neither others 
had sinned against me, nor I had suffered this punishment unjustly, 
the punishment I say of exile and poverty! Since it was the pleasure 
of the citizens of the fairest and most renowned daughter of Rome, 
Florence, to cast me out from her most sweet bosom (wherein I was 
born and brought up to the climax of my life, and wherein I long 
with all my heart, with their good leave, to repose my wearied spirit, 
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and to end the days allotted to me), wandering as a stranger through 
almost every region to which our language reaches, I have gone about 
as a beggar, showing against my will the wound of fortune, which is 
often wont to be imputed unjustly to the fault of him who is stricken. 
Verily I have been as a ship without sails and without rudder, driven 
to various harbors and shores by the parching wind which blows from 
pinching poverty. And I have appeared vile in the eyes of many 
who, perhaps from some report of me, had imagined me in a different 
guise. 


Through the first half of this period Dante’s dominant 
hope and aim was to return to Florence. To this end he 
at first associated himself with the others who had been 
exiled with him and who now had thrown in their lot with 
the members of the Ghibelline party. But the petty and 
foolish conduct of the exiles disgusted him, and he soon drew 
apart from them to pursue his own line of conduct. To this 
episode in his career he refers in the ‘‘Paradiso” (xxvii, 


61-69) : 


But that shall gall thee most, 

Will be the worthless and vile company, 

With whom thou must be thrown into these straits. 
For all ungrateful, impious all, and mad, 

Shall turn ’gainst thee: but in a little while, 

Theirs and not thine shall be the crimsoned brow. 
Their course shall so evince their brutishness, 

To have ta’en thy stand apart shall well become thee. 


For a time Dante dissociated himself from efforts to 
effect a return by violence and hoped for a spontaneous 
recall by the government of the city. Meanwhile there 
developed and grew strong within him a love for Italy 
which his detached position enabled him to view as a whole. 
He saw the country torn by internecine strife, and he longed 
to see the warring parties united and at peace. The one 
and only hope of accomplishing such unity lay, he decided, 
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in a revival and restoration of the power of the empire. 
For the political power of the papacy, which had brought 
about his own ruin, he had no love. Dante thus became a 
convinced and thoroughgoing Ghibelline. He longed to see 
a German king come down once more across the Alps, and, 
keeping himself above party, bring together the struggling 
members of Italy into one harmonious body. It. was, there- 
fore, with unbounded joy and hope that he followed the 
career of Henry of Luxemburg, elected-and-crowned king 
of Germany in-1+308-as-Henry VII. 

Henry early showed his determination to reassert the 
Imperial authority in Italy, which had to all intents and 
purposes lapsed since the death of the last Hohenstaufen, 
two generations before. Henry crossed the Alps and ap- 
‘ peared in Italy in January, 1311. Dante was filled with high 
hopes. Along with ambassadors from nearly every city in 
Italy he was present at Milan when Henry was crowned 
king. He addressed a letter to the princes and peoples of 
Italy urging them to submit to the leadership of Henry. 
“To! now is the acceptable time,” he writes, “wherein arise 
the signs of consolation and peace. For a new day is be- 
ginning to break... and confirms the hopes of the 
peoples with a peaceful calm.” But his own beloved city, 
Florence, remained aloof, and, secretly encouraged by the 
Pope, became head and front of the opposition to the new 
emperor. This stirred Dante to the fury of his letter to 
the Florentines threatening them with the direct vengeance 
of the emperor. “You,” he thundered, ‘you, who transgress 
every law of God and man, and whom the insatiable maw 
of avarice urges headlong into every crime, does not the 
dread of the second death haunt you, seeing that you first 
and you alone, refusing the yoke of liberty, have set your- 
selves against the glory of the Roman emperor, the king 
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of the earth and the servant of God? . . . If my prophetic 
spirit be not deceived, your city, worn out with long suf- 
ferings, shall be delivered at the last into the hands of the 
stranger, after the greatest part of you has been destroyed 
in death or in captivity, and the few that shall be left to 
endure exile shall witness her downfall with weeping and 
lamentation.” 

Dante later even urged the emperor to lay aside all other 
undertakings and press the siege of Florence. And finally 
the emperor did come, though Dante would not accompany 
him, since he did not wish to witness the overthrow of his 
beloved city. But Florence withstood the siege, and not 
long after the emperor himself died. 

With him fell Dante’s hopes of a reunited Italy and 
of a return to Florence, for his fierce championship of the 
Imperial cause had raised bitter feeling against him in 
Florence. So bitter, indeed, was the feeling that in August, 
1315, a fresh sentence was pronounced against him and the 
other exiles, this time including his sons. In the next year, 
however, an amnesty was declared and permission granted 
for the majority of the exiles to return under certain degrad- 
ing conditions, including the payment of a fine and per- 
formance of penance in the Baptistery. Yet from this 
amnesty Dante and a number of others were excluded. 
Many of the exiles appear to have accepted the terms, but 
Dante, who seems at first to have been unaware of his ex- 
clusion, magnificently rejected them. 

“Is this, then,” he wrote to a friend in Florence, “‘is this 
the generous recall of Dante Alighieri to his native city, 
after the miseries of nearly fifteen years of exile? Is this 
the reward of innocence manifest to all the world, of un- 
ceasing toil and sweat in study? Far be it from the friend 
of philosophy, so senseless a degradation, befitting only a 
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soul of clay, as to submit himself to be paraded like a 
prisoner, as some infamous wretches have done! . . . No! 
this is not the way for me to return to my country. If 
another can be found which does not derogate from the 
fame and honor of Dante, that will I take with no lagging 
steps. But if by no such way Florence may be entered, then 
will I reénter Florence never.” 

Thus ended the episode of Henry VII and thus ended 
Dante’s hopes of return to Florence. The mainstay and 
support of Dante during his years of exile had been the 
various nobles of the Ghibelline party scattered throughout 
northern Italy, and it is with two of these that Dante spent 
the remaining years of his life. For a year or two Dante 
lived at Verona with his friend Can Grande della Scala, the 
greatest soldier of his time, and with whom Dante was on 
terms of close intimacy. The last three or three and a half 
years of his life Dante spent in peace and happiness at 
Ravenna, protected and comfortably supported by the lord 
of that city, Guido Novella da Polenta. Here he was joined 
by his sons Pietf#o and Jacopo and his daughter Beatrice. 
Here he lived amid congenial company, and put the finish- 
ing touches to the “Divine Comedy,” his work upon which 
“had made him lean for many years.’ The publication of 
the “Inferno” and “Purgatorio” had already made Dante 
famous, and he now was invited to receive the laurel crown 
at Bologna. This honor, however, he declined, saying that 
he wished to receive it from Florence or not at all. Early 
in 1321 he took part in an embassy from Ravenna to Venice. 
The party was compelled to return by land along the ma- 
larious seaboard. During this journey Dante is supposed 
to have contracted a fever, as a result of which he died at 
Ravenna soon after his return. He was buried with great 
honor in that city, and there, in spite of all efforts on the 
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part of Florence to recover his body, under a splendid tomb 
his remains still lie. 

In surveying the life of Dante one question inevitably 
obtrudes itself. How did he do his work? How amidst 
the distressing circumstances of his life, with its frequent 
changes of abode, could he find time and peace of mind to 
compose lyrical poems and eclogues, dissertations like the 
“Convivio” and ‘De Monarchia,” and a magnum opus like 
the ‘Divine Comedy”? The answer is to be found, I sup- 
pose, in these very circumstances themselves. For just as at 
the death of Beatrice Dante sought consolation in study, so 
in his exile he found his chief relief from the pressure of out- 
ward circumstance in the delights of study, reflection, and 
composition. The warlike but cultured nobility with which 
he found refuge supplied him with the means of study and 
often with congenial and sympathetic companionship. His 
own genius, combined with industry and drive, enabled him 
to make the most of these conditions. And these conditions 
and all the bitter experience of Dante’s life have left in- 
delible traces on every page of the ‘Divine’ Comedy.” 

It was Dante’s fate to become entangled and thrown by 
an intricate political net whose meshes were woven partly 
out of the waning medieval forces of the papacy, the em- 
pire, and feudalism, and partly out of the waxing modern 
forces of the city bourgeoisie. Yet fate spared his life, and 
as a result Dante has left posterity an incomparably valuable 
record of his times. That work has crystallized for us the 
finest fruit of the Middle Ages, and at the same time re- 
veals an individuality thoroughly modern in its independence 
of mind and in its quick readiness along some lines to apply 
the solvent of reason to the restricting bonds of tradition 
and authority. 


Curtis H. WALKER. 


II 
THE PHYSICAL UNIVERSE OF DANTE! 


T is an inviting speculation as to what Dante Alighieri 
would have been had he lived as a contemporary of 
ourselves. Removed from the sound of the monastery 
bells which ordered the days of the Middle Ages, and 
plunged into the bustle and clangor of our own time, would 
Dante still have become the Divine Poet? According to 
some, the question must be answered in the negative, and in 
this strain Grandgent speaks of the Middle Ages:? 

“Tt is the age of religion. To theology the best intellects 
turned as instinctively as in our day they are drawn to high 
finance. Had the great business organizer who has recently 
passed away lived in the thirteenth century, he would natu- 
rally have been an ecclesiastic, an eminent theologian, a 
pillar of the Church; and St. Thomas, were he now alive, 
might well be a railway magnate.” 

In spite of the existence of great captains and great buca- 
neers without the Church, and courts bursting with the op- 
posing spirit, like that of Frederick II, hardly any one will 
contradict the fundamental idea just expressed: that the 


1The author takes this occasion to thank Professors Vito Volterra and 
G. Vacca, and Miss Luisa Socci, of Rome, Italy, as well as his father and 
Professor H. W. Tyler, of Boston, for assistance in the preparation of this 
lecture. Professor F. Cantelli, of Palermo, Sicily, very kindly sent copies of 
his own papers and those of Professor Angelitti, referred to below. 

Readers who find this subject interesting may pursue it further in the 
references given from time to time in the course of the lecture, and also in 
Dreyer, “Planetary Systems,” Cambridge, 1906, and Orr, “Dante and the 


Early Astronomers,” London, 1914. 


2 Grandgent, “Dante,” New York, 1916, page 23. 
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apex of thirteenth-century life was religious. On the other 
hand, I can no more imagine St. Thomas Aquinas as John 
Pierpont Morgan than St. Dominic as Rockefeller, or St. 
Francis as a Guggenheim. All this may be taken without 
maligning our “predatory geniuses” or keeping them per- 
manently out of heaven; but even in those realms Dante 
himself has made the classification for us. For the various 
orders of virtues and excellences are expressed by the suc- 
cession of planetary and starry heavens. In the heaven of 
the middle planet, the sun, are found the three seekers of 
truth and dispensers of light, Aquinas, Dominic, and 
Francis; while Charlemagne is assigned to the shining cross 
of the warrior spirits of Mars, with Joshua and Godfrey 
of Bouillon; and other men of action and “‘executive ability” 
dwell in Mercury or Jupiter, some lower and some higher 
than the sun. 

The virtues of St. Bernard are greater than those of 
Aquinas. And it is there that Dante is representative of the 
Middle Ages. It is a conscious attitude of mind with him 
that Faith is a greater source of knowledge than Reason, 
and that Science is merely the servant that arranges and 
accommodates phenomena to the great scheme of truth 
which Faith has grasped. Naturally, then, those who ar- 
rive at knowledge in the roundabout way do not radiate the 
same celestial light as St. Bernard.1 

If Dante lived at the present time we might well ask if 
he would still consider the process of knowledge unchanged 
and the same order of virtues in the heavens; but hardly 
could we ask if there were no distinction between them. 
Whether to-day the poet would have written the “Divine 
Comedy,” or a substitute for it, is a question; but whether 
he would have written it in his own day, if he had escaped 


1 “Paradiso,” XXXI. 
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exile and isolation, is exactly the same question. If we think 
of him as too completely conscious of his own age, too thor- 
ough a spiritual representative of it, not to come to blows 
with it, we must think of his uncompromising will in the 
same relation to our own times; and it would be as reason- 
able to imagine him now living as a passenger of the Buford 
or behind the steel bars of Leavenworth, as within the brass 
cages of Wall Street. Let us not pretend that because the 
life of a financier is the one that provokes the greatest popu- 
lar regard and envy, it is therefore the one that appeals to 
the keenest mind and is filled with the deepest meaning. 

Before his exile Dante had demonstrated his extraordi- 
nary ability and his interest in both poetry and science; and 
it-was merely a question of his particular fate how far they 
would develop. Both traits of mind were involved in prac- 
tically everything he wrote. And therefore no reader can 
follow adequately a work like the “Divine Comedy”’ without 
some knowledge of the mechanical frame on which it is con- 
sciously built, some understanding of the physical aspect of 
the Medieval Universe. For here Dante himself was an 
expert, and he was not spending his own energy for lazy 
minds. 

A typical instance of this activity of his own mind is in the 
chronology of the voyage, from the wild wood of the first 
canto of the “Inferno” to the infinitude of the “Paradiso.” 
The question of the year has been difficult to determine, 
whether 1300 or 1301, and the question of Dante’s intention 
in the matter, strange to say, seems to be more easy to settle 
from the astronomical data of the poem than from the his- 
torical references to personages and dates. Thus, to take 
one of the most striking and apparently precise references to 
dates,! we read in Cary’s translation: 
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Yesterday, later by five hours than now, 
Twelve hundred threescore years and six had filled 
The circuit of their course, since here the way 


Was broken— 


The earthquake referred to is caused by the entrance of the 
Saviour into hell. 

What could be simpler than to add 34 to 1266 and obtain 
1300, the date of the legendary voyage? And yet it is not 
simple. In the first place, the reading of the Italian text is 
itself doubtful, and it is just as likely that the number of 
years quoted is 1267 as 1266. Then, if one cares to know 
the day of the week and month, one must decide whether to 
use the year of the seasons, or the sidereal year, or the sort 
of year by means of which Easter is fixed. One must also 
remember that according to a common usage in Florence, 
even as late as the time of Vasari, the year ran on until 
Easter. After the choice is made as to a suitable sort of 
year, all that remain to be fixed are the dates of the birth and 
death of Christ, or, rather, what Dante understood they 
were, or intended them to be, in allegorical fashion. 

One would suspect from the allegorical significance of the 
life of Christ that Dante would have supposed Him to die in 
the thirty-fifth year of His life, as counted from the Incarna- 
tion—for this is precisely what Dante writes in the ‘‘Con- 
vivio.”’+ Even then one must decide upon the location of the 
year zero, a common conception of medieval times being to 
set the time of the Nativity during the year after January 
first of the year one. Apparently then, with respect to this 
reference, one may fix on any of the years 1299, 1300, 1301, 
and even 1302, and thus, parti pris, adjust the time sched- 
ules to match. The same seems to be true of the other his- 
torical references. 


1 “Convivio,” IV, xxiii. 
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On the other hand, when one turns to astronomical refer- 
ences, there is much more definiteness. The morning star 
and the positions of the sun from time to time are given 
with such precision that no doubt is left in the reader’s mind 
that Dante intended a definite sequence of days for the 
“Commedia.” It seems possible to reconcile all the data 
with the year 1301, and the days from the twenty-fifth of 
March to the second of April, which is Easter1 It has been 
ingeniously proposed that Dante consulted an almanac 
which was misleading in regard to its table for Venus, and 
that intending the year 1300, he used the data of this planet 
for 1301 and the rest for 1300.2 Although the rest of the 
astronomical data fits better with the year 1300 than does - 
Venus as a morning star, nevertheless Angelitti remarks 
that with none of the possible days of 1300 do the refer- 
ences in the poem to the positions of Saturn and Mars satis- 
factorily accord. 

The outcome of the discussion now seems conclusive. Yet 
whatever the outcome, there is no doubt in the central fact 
that there was no dissociation from Dante’s mind of the 
world of science. 

The central science of the day was astrology, and the em- 
phasis which it placed upon astronomy tended to put the 
purely natural sciences in second place. Although this situ- 
ation is rather reversed in the modern world, J shall return 
to it for the present discussion, since it is the mathematical 
sciences and astronomy which are most difficult for the lay 


1 Angelitti, Sulla data del viaggio Dantesco, two Memoirs read to the 
Accademia Pontaniana, Naples, 1897 and 1898. The positions of the planets 
are given in detail for the interesting dates by F. Cantelli, in two Memoirs, 
La Conoscenza dei Tempi nel Viaggio Dantesco and Efemeridi del Sole, 
della Luna, etc., republished respectively in the Pubblicazioni del R. Os- 
servatorio di Palermo, Nos. 36 and 37. 


2 Benini, Gli enigmi di Dante, Rome, 1920, page 67, the particular refer- 
ence being to the Almanacco Perpetuo di Profazio. 
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reader to understand from the context of the work which he 
is reading. Chemistry—or alchemy—is in its rudimentary 
stage, with wine the chemical compound of sunshine and 
grape-juice, and we shall not discuss it. For the reason al- 
ready given we shall compress other sciences, biology, phys- 
ics, and geography, to the barest indications, although the 
biology and the physics derive from the science of Aristotle, 
and are far from naive; and the knowledge of geography 
has already assumed considerable proportions. 

Dante briefly discusses inheritance when he treats of nobil- 
ity in the Fourth Tractate of the ‘““Convivio.”’ It is not the 
stock that is noble, but the individual; otherwise, by a sort of 
reductio ad absurdum, as descended from Adam and Eve, 
we should all be noble or base together. The philosopher 
(who is Aristotle) would declare that there is only one single 
essence. in man, and this essence cannot have different 
sources. The diversity of individuals comes from the fact 
that the “complexion of the seed may be more or less good, 
and the disposition of the sower may be more or less good, 
and the disposition of the Heavens for this effect may be 
good, or better, or best (for this varies on account of the 
constellations which are always changing).”2 Thus to ex- 
plain the variety in man, the disposition of the sky takes the 
place of heredity. On the arrangement of the planets in- 
stead of the arrangement of chromosomes it was thought 
that the characteristics of the individual depended; and it 
was thought so for reasons identical with those used now 
to establish a different theory. For this pseudo-science was 


1 “Convivio,” IV, xv. 


_ 2 “Convivio,” IV, xxi. Also IV, xx—“When the seed of man falls into 
its receptacle, namely, the matrix, it carries with it the virtue of the gen- 
erating soul, and the virtue of the heaven and the virtue of the elements 
bound up in it, that is to say, its complexion, and it ripens and adapts the 
material to receive the formative virtue, which is given by the soul of the 
generator.” 
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the result of experimental data obtained from observations 
continued over twenty-five hundred years. And now we 
have discarded it altogether. , 

I am not trying to urge the correctness of the theory, but 
to make it seem less fantastic by bringing it into line with the 
general reliance on astrology as an explanation—much as we 
tend to rely on mechanics. Of course there is a gap of mil- 
lions of miles between the planets and the seed, but there is 
even yet a gap between the chromosomes and the finished 
product. 

The community of man with nature was recognized, and 
therefore emphasis was placed on reason as a distinguishing 
attribute of humanity and a noblest part. The reasoning 
faculty cannot occur without the sensitive, which is common 
to man and beast; and the sensitive cannot occur without 
the vegetative, which is common to all living things. There- 
fore those which have the appearance of man but do not 
possess the reasoning faculty are not really men. 

This community in living things finds further expression 
in a concept of continuity. There was supposed to be a con- 
tinuous gradation of species. Dante also looked for a miss- 
ing link, but looked upward, the downward specimens being 
perhaps too obvious. He assumes that there is some human 
being so noble and of such lofty condition that he can be 
hardly anything but an angel, for if not, the human species 
would not be continuous in both directions, which is impos- 
sible. This arises from the fact that the “excellences” 
which proceed from the “intelligences” who move the stars 
come in all sorts of combinations and varying propernpas 
and therefore admit an infinite variety. 

We must think of the manifestations of these intelligences 
as something akin physically to the influence of the force of 


1“Convivio,” III, vii. 
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gravity. The angels or intelligences by their thought (not 
by pushing or seeing or hearing, which senses these per- 
sonifications did not necessarily possess) moved the spheres 
which contained the various planets, and distributed by 
means of them their influences through the essences of all 
things. On the one hand the forces of nature were derived 
from the thinking of the intelligences; on the other, these 
latter were abstractions from the former, occupying definite 
situations in the order of the universe. They were the per- 
sonifications and guarantors of this rational order. 

But this is matter more suitable for a different lecturer. 
The heaven that lay about the Middle Ages gave many short 
cuts to the systematizing of nature, and created a universal 
science which we cannot emulate to-day. Thus although 
many facts in biology, like the process of growth, and many 
facts in physics, like the law of the reflection of light, were 
known, the general idea of science was to discover ‘“‘noble”’ 
properties, and use them for means of classification, thus to 
reconcile nature to the truths which Faith had already estab- 
lished. The pure forms of substances were the noblest, and 
the mixed were attracted by their several natures to the 
sources of these. Matter was attracted toward the center 
of the earth, its gravity being measured by this attraction. 
Fire, on the other hand, rose to its heaven, the Empyrean, 
the outermost of the heavens. 

These considerations and the symmetry of the earth form 
the basis of arguing the question as to whether the surface 
of the water, which one sees sloping up toward the horizon, 
is or is not anywhere higher than the emergent continents. 
The “Questio de Aqua et Terra,” which was brought to 
light in 1508 by a Friar Moncetti as a work of Dante, nearly 
two hundred years after a supposed debate which it reas- 
sumed, maintained the negative side of the question. The 
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arguments, as they are developed in detail, sound more mod- 
ern than the subject suggests, so much so, indeed, that one 
critic cites nine anticipations of modern science, including 
universal gravitation, which are contained therein. Hence 
others conclude the book cannot possibly have been written 
by Dante, but was the forgery of this bombastic, self-asser- 
tive, clever, stupid, intelligent, ignorant, mathematical friar. 
As for myself, if these really were anticipations of modern 
science, I should be more inclined to give Dante the credit 
for the ability to make the nine generalizations than Mon- 
cetti, even if the latter is endowed by his critics with so many 
contradictory qualities. For these things would be as much 
of an anticipation by Moncetti in 1508 as by Dante in 1320. 
Possibly a complete determination of the authorship would 
be easier to make by means of philological tests, and of these 
I am not competent to judge. Whether or not the author- 
ship of the essay remains unsettled, it can be safely asserted 
that there is nothing there which is unreasonable to expect, 
or cannot be found elsewhere in Dante. 

Before leaving this general subject, I should perhaps point 
out that Dante himself made some contributions to specu- 
lation about the atmosphere. He describes in the ascent of 
Purgatory the various strata that he goes through, passing 
beyond the altitude of storms, then beyond the region that 
contains any vapors whatever, to a space of pure immobile 
air, and still higher, at the terrestrial Paradise, to a region 
where there is a continual wind from east to west. Of 
course the theory of the primum mobile which formed the 
basis of this speculation has been discarded in favor of mod- 


ern conceptions like that of the conservation of energy; 
1 See the introductory remarks to the translation by A. C. White, Publica- 
tions of the Dante Society (of Cambridge, Mass.), Report for 1902, Boston, 
1904. 
2Benini, Joc. cit., page 215. 
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nevertheless, we are here provided with an interesting illus- 
tration of how a theory which has been developed to fit cer- 
tain facts will carry a number of others with it in its train. 

The general science which served to unify the others, as 
we have already noticed several times, was astrology. We 
have seen how biology and physics continually lead into it. 
Astrology is perhaps the oldest of the sciences and extends 
back three thousand years and more before Christ. It flour- 
ished with continually increasing splendor through Babylon, 
Greece, Rome, Arabia, and Europe, almost until modern 
times. But a few centuries ago astronomy deserted it, and 
dealt it a death-blow. By the time of Kepler the order of 
the two sciences was inverted: astronomy was the wise 
mother, astrology the foolish daughter. 

Astrology is supposed to be the collection of data concern- 
ing the relation of man to the heavens. The fertility of soil 
depends on sun as well as rain. Storms and floods do mis- 
chief and damage and seem to depend on the moon and the 
seasons. ‘hus in the early history of the human race these 
forces were personified into divinities of the sun, moon, and 
planets, and a great body of data was collected about them. 

A science may progress either by becoming more simple or 
by adding complexity. When once a full moon in a cloudy 
sky brings victory in arms or a necessary rain, it is regarded 
by astrology as a“‘good sign.” And if with this sign an evil 
event happens, then observation is made of the new element 
introduced into the combination, and, like any other science, 
the science has progressed by adding complexity. Obviously 
the science cannot be disproved, because the possibilities of 
combination are not finite. This also is not the refuge of 
astrology alone. Moreover, it continues to grow in prestige 
and fertility with the gradual discovery of certain relations 
of order in the heavens which become more and more certain 
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with the passage of time. These relations in fact have'come 
to form the modern subjects of astronomy and meteorology. 
But at the time of Dante, the cosmos could be unified by a 
Christianized astrology, with angelic intelligences to rule the 
heavens of the various planets. 

Before we turn finally to astronomy and the detailed mo- 
tions of these heavens and their planets, let us examine 
Dante’s possible knowledge of our earth. 

The geography of the complete world was just developing.” 
Civilization, cradled in the Mediterranean at its birth, was 
now seeking reacquaintance with a far-flung branch in the 
east and also adventure in the west. In the one direction 
was a country which bore strange animals and monsters, but 
whose human inhabitants had burst through the bonds of 
unreality with a demand for enlightenment and conversion; 
in the other, the tide of the vast unknown was fringed with 
lands without people, lands of ghosts and sources of terrors. 
We can place Dante with respect to the science of geography 
when we reflect that Marco Polo was his contemporary, that 
the Canaries were rediscovered a century after him, and that 
two centuries later, after a period of commercial awakening 
but mental stagnation, Columbus set his helm resolutely and 
held it fast until he had placed reality far beyond any con- 
jectures of medieval times. 

The first voyage of the Polos took place when the two 
brothers, Maffeo and Nicolo, the latter being the father of 
the famous Marco, about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, made an adventurous journey eastward from Constan- 
tinople. They found their return journey cut off by a war, 
and therefore proceeded even farther, to the famous city of 
Bokhara. There they met envoys from the great khan of 
“the Tatars, who invited them to again continue their journey 
a full year further, in order to let the eyes of the great khan 
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at P@king fall upon members of the Latin race. Kublai 
Khan gave them letters to the Pope, requesting a delegation 
of learned men to expound to him the Christian law and 
culture. The two brothers ended their first voyage at Acre 
in the year 1272. 

On the second voyage, which began about two years later, 
young Marco went along, and with his skill in diplomacy and 
facility in learning languages became a favorite of the great 
khan. He went on numerous expeditions through China, 
observing everything; he visited Burmah and Japan, became 
a governor of a Chinese province, and discovered Prester 
John. The Polos altogether made themselves so indispen- 
sable that it was only an opportune embassy to Persia 
that finally persuaded Kublai Khan to let them act as guides 
and return to Venice, after an absence of about twenty 
years. 

Of special interest is the early mention of petroleum in 
Armenia, and a rapid passage from Noah’s Ark to Standard 
Oil. “Further I say that in Great Armenia rests the Arc of 
Noah on top of a high mountain in the southeastern part, in 
a region called Mosul, where the inhabitants are Christian 
Nestorians and Jacobins, of whom we shall speak later. In 
the West the province is contiguous with Georgia, and near 
this boundary is found a great spring, from which oil rises 
in such abundance that a hundred ships could be loaded at 
one time with it. It is not good to eat, but to burn, it is good 
for the itch and other things. Men come for it from afar, 
and through all the region no other oil is burned.”2 In this 
book one finds the dreams of Coleridge——Xanadu and 
Kublai Khan and the Great War. 


All this was known well enough in Venetia to give Marco 


1 Six or a hundred, according to the manuscript cited. 


* Polo, “Il Milione, a cura di Dante Olivieri,” Bari, 1912, page 17. 
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Polo the nickname of Milione,! from the golden stories that 
he told, and Dante, spending the closing years of his life in 
the neighborhood, could not have been ignorant. In fact 
Europe and Asia, with the northern part of Africa, comprise 
the emerging continent which is described in the ‘“‘Questio 
de Aqua et Terra,’ extending from Spain to the river 
Ganges and from the equator to the arctic circle, roughly in 
the shape of a half-moon. 

A striking error in Dante’s notion of the civilized world is 
that of making the length of the Mediterranean extend for 
ninety degrees of longitude—perhaps an intentional remod- 
eling of geography to fit allegorical interpretations. In the 
geography of the Middle Ages, distances were apt to be 
somewhat indefinite, and therefore the maps which are left 
to us as relics seem at a first glance singularly immature and 
inaccurate. And yet we must remember that a map is de- 
signed to show order as well as magnitude, and the me- 
dieval maps might show order very well, and the actual order 
and even distances might be known very well, without any 
suggestion of the pink, green, and purple areas that are so 
familiar to us. In fact, in modern maps of large areas, dis- 
tances are only represented by conventions, described in 
terms of various projections; and this point of view could 
not be developed until after the application of geometry to 
perspective. If we remember the history of this application 
and its slow development in the painting of the Renaissance, 
we need not wonder further at its absence from early maps. 

The geometrical properties of the earth’s surface, re- 
garded as the surface of a sphere, were, however, fully con- 
ceived. Witness the geodesy of the Third Tractate of the 
“Convivio,”2 where the relative positions of poles, equator, 


1 See the account given in H. G. Wells’s recent History. 


2 “Convivio,” III, v. 
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and ecliptic are discussed, and the relation of day to night. 
Here incidentally the radius of the earth is given as thirty- 
two hundred and fifty miles. 

When we turn to the west, there does not seem to be a 
general knowledge of explorations in that direction. The 
question is not whether the Norse had discovered America, 
but whether the Italians were sufficiently aware of it to know 
that there was an actual boundary to the sea which stretched 
beyond the gates of Gibraltar. It is true that the Norsemen 
and Icelanders had made long journeys and colonized Green- 
land sufficiently to make the collection of church tithes worth 
while; and we have letters dated from the dawn of the thir- 
teenth century to the end of the fifteenth, written by various 
Popes for this purpose. And then, precisely at the time 
when the Italian ventures were about to commence, the 
Norse ventures declined, and through the commercial policy 
of their overlords even Greenland was cut off. 

In several of these papal letters written before and during 
the life of Dante, explicit mention is made of numerous set- 
tlements, presumably in Greenland, the name of which is also 
explicitly mentioned. In one, of date well after Dante's 
time (1448), reference is made to an invasion of Greenland 
thirty years before that date, when barbarians “from the 
pagan shores beyond” had destroyed practically all the settle- 
ments. From such letters it might perhaps be admitted that 
the existence of a large land in the west, corresponding to 
America, was not beyond the surmise of well informed peo- 
ple of southern Europe, even in the thirteenth century. 

Some commentators have insisted that back of the pas- 
sage which in the XXVIth canto of the “Inferno” describes 
the well known voyage of Ulysses, there was in Dante's mind 
some such conception. Here is Johnson's translation: 


1 See the publications of the Norroena Society, New York, reoé, 
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Myself and my companions had grown old 
And slow, when we had reached that narrow strait 
Where Hercules had set his boundaries, 

In order that man put not out beyond; 

Seville I left beyond upon the right, 

With Ceuta passed already on the left. 
“© brothers,” said I, “who are come at last, 

A hundred thousand perils undergone, 

Into the west, to that which still remains 

Of this, your senses’ vigil, now so brief, 

Do not deny experience, with the sun 

In front of you, of the unpeopled world. 

Consider of what origin ye are; 

Ye were not made to live as do the brutes, 
But to seek virtue and to learn the truth.” 

With these few words addressing them, I made 
So eager my companions for the voyage, 

That I could scarcely then have held them back; 

And when our stern to the morning had been turned, 
The oars became our wings for that mad flight. 
As we went, ever gaining on the left, 

The night already looked on all the stars 
About the other pole, with ours so low 
That it rose not above the ocean floor. 

Five times rekindled and as many quenched 
Had been the light beneath the moon, since we 
Had entered on the passage of the deep, 

When there appeared to us a mountain, dark 
Because of distance, and it seemed to me 
Of such a height as I had never seen. 

We felt great joy, but soon it turned to grief 
Because a whirlwind rose from that new land 
And struck our ship upon the forward part. 

Three times it made her whirl around with all 
The waters, and the fourth, lifted the stern 
And downward sent the bow, as pleased Another, 

Until the sea again closed over us. 
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From the tone of the quotation it is evident that Dante 
praises the adventurous search for knowledge, and does not 
regard Ulysses as tearing presumptuously at curtains which 
should not be parted. This fiery passage with its tragic 
climax may well have formed part of the inspiration of 
Columbus, two centuries later And yet the weight of 
opinion seems to confirm the judgment that it is not a mys- 
terious new land upon which Ulysses is wrecked, but the 
legendary Mountain of Purgatory. In fact, the wooden 
horse of Troy has already been made the bearer of this 
hero’s destiny, and he can never reach the slope that leads to 
salvation. 

In Dante’s geography, Purgatory is a mountain exactly 
opposite Jerusalem in latitude and longitude, reaching into 
the air perhaps as much as one hundred and forty-seven 
miles.2. This height might almost be called a passage from 
geography to astronomy, and we shall make the transition 
at this point, because we do not wish to consider Hell and 
Purgatory as parts of the physical universe. In fact, given 
the long chain of precursors of Dante in making the geog- 
raphy of the regions of lost and saved, given the conscious 
mixture of classical and Christian legends in Dante’s plan, 
and its rational value as Dante’s theoretical analysis of sin 
and salvation, it is hardly reasonable to suppose that Dante 
himself, with his clear ideas of time and space, wanted to 
make his supernatural geography natural and append it all 
to the Creed! 

The astronomy of the time was practically the astronomy 
of Ptolemy (about A.D. 137), although not nearly so much 
could be spoken of as current in the cultured circles of the 


1G. Finali, “Cristoforo Colombo e il viaggio di Uli i 
Dante,” Citta di Castello, 1895. - rite ae 


2 Benini, loc. cit., Chapter VII. 
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was beginning a reflourishing of knowledge in Spain. Per- 
haps it might be more correctly described as the astronomy 
of Hipparchus. Interpreted in the light of modern knowl- 
edge, it was merely an approximate representation of appar- 
ent angular motions of stars and planets as seen from the 
earth, by means of a system of uniformly moving epicycles 
and eccentrics. It was thus an attempt to build up the varia- 
ble apparent motions of the heavens out of a system of uni- 
form circular motions about centers themselves also moving 
uniformly. 

The simplest example of this theory is perhaps the case 
of the sun as analyzed by Hipparchus, where the result was 
so accurate that it was not until the invention of the tele- 
scope, in the time of Galileo, that there was seen the neces- 
sity of the slightest change. Before considering in detail 
this theory, which makes the apparent position of the sun 


Q 


A 


Figure 1. S$ is the sun; V, position of earth at autumnal equinox; 
A, position of earth at vernal equinox; CQ, semi-minor axis; 
Cm=SQ, semi-major axis; SC/SQ=e=1/60, SC?/SQ?—= 
1/3600, but SC2=SQ2—CQ?, therefore CQ?/SQ?= 
1—1/3600 and CQ/SQ 1—1/7200. 
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accurate throughout its course to less than a minute of arc, 
let us consider the situation as we now know it. In the first 
place, the orbit of the earth about the sun is an ellipse, very m= 
much exaggerated in Figure 1, the sun being at one focus. e 
The major axis of the orbit determines the two points a and | 
m, called perihelion and aphelion respectively, the line join- | 
ing them being called the line of apsides. The ellipticity of 
the orbit is measured by a number called the eccentricity | 
(e=SC/SQ), in the case of the earth about 1/60. This _ 
means that in the case of the earth the short and long radii. 
of the ellipse (the minor and major semi-axes) differ by only 
I part in 7200. . 

For the earth to travel from perihelion to perihelion ~ 
takes 365 days, 6 hours, 13 minutes, and 49 seconds, a pe- 
riod of time which is called the anomalistic year, distinguish- 
ing it on the one hand from the sidereal year of 365 days, © 
6 hours, 9 minutes, and g seconds, and on the other from the © 
tropical year of 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 46.15 © 
seconds. We do not ordinarily measure time by the anom- © 
alistic year, and the reason lies with the peculiarities of this 
orbit. The line of apsides is not fixed in the sky like the fixed — 
stars, but moves slowly ahead in the direction of the earth’s — 
motion in its orbit, by some 11.5 seconds of angle per year,. . 
an effect due mostly to the attraction of the larger planets. 
In other words, if one year when the earth is at perihelion 
(which nowadays happens on January 1) we sight a star in 
the direction Sa, and the next year notice when the same star 
is in the line joining the sun and the earth, the earth will not 
again be at a, for the point a has moved on again by 11.5 
seconds of arc. We catch up to the star again in a period | 
shorter by 4 minutes and 40 seconds than the anomalistic 
year. This is called the sidereal year. 

As is seen by the calculation previously given, the displace- 
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ment of the sun from the center of the orbit (1 part in 60) 
is more pronounced than the variation of the orbit from a 
circle, measured by the difference in major and minor axes 
(1 part in 7200) ; and therefore an eccentric circle gives a 
good substitute for an ellipse where the sun is a sixtieth part 
of the radius away from the center. (See Figure 2.) This 
in fact is the basis of the eccentric theory of the planets, ex- 
cept that a further inversion of the modern theory is present; 


Figure 2. E is the earth and S Figure 3. E is the earth and S$ 
the sun; CE=r, SC=er, the sun; CS=r, CE=er, 
e=1/60. e=1/60. 


namely, that the earth is taken as the center of motion and 
regarded as at rest. We have then a picture of the apparent 
motion of the sun as portrayed in Figure 3. The sun is 
assumed to move at uniform speed around the circumfer- 
ence, the earth being, however, not at the center but dis- 
placed from the center by a distance 1/60 of r. 

Another geometric interpretation which yields exactly the 
same apparent orbit for the sun is obtained by an epicycle. 
This is a circle whose center moves on another circle, called 
the deferent. We can replace Figure 3 by Figure 4, where 
FE is taken as the center of the circle of radius r. On it there 
travels with uniform velocity the center of another circle, of 
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radius er; the sun this time lies on the circumference of this 
second circle. If the line PS keeps parallel to the fixed line 
EO, and P moves on the deferent with a constant velocity, 
then (as is seen by shifting the deferent by the amount EO) 
S lies on the eccentric of the previous figure, and moves along 
it with constant speed. 


Figure 4. E is the earth and S the 
sun, EP=r, SP=er, e=1/60. 


The time of a complete circuit, according to the theory of 
Hipparchus, was taken as a tropical year. But this again is 
a third kind of year, which we shall take occasion later to 
explain. Suffice it to say that this arrangement does not 
take account of the yearly advance of the line of apsides, 
but does provide for a second phenomenon, called the 
precession of the equinoxes (an allowance of about twenty 
minutes of time in the year), which Hipparchus was the 
first to discover. 

It will be seen that this general system and this particular 
phenomenon were well enough known to Dante to enable 
him to proceed accurately on his voyage through the heavens. 

In order to discuss the precession of the equinoxes, let us 
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imagine a perspective view of the earth’s orbit, regarding, 
as at the present day, the sun as fixed; the axis of the earth 
through the north pole is not perpendicular to the plane of 
the orbit (called the ecliptic), but inclined at an angle of 
about twenty-three and a half degrees, and as the earth 
moves round the orbit this axis remains very nearly parallel 
to itself. ‘The equatorial plane of the earth and the plane 
of the ecliptic make this same angle with each other. The 
line of their intersection, on account of the constancy of the 
planes, likewise remains very nearly unchangeable in direc- 
tion, and determines a direction through the sun (see Figure 
5) which can therefore be used as a line of reference in the 
orbit. It is called the line of equinoxes, the back end of 
which (the point A) can be seen at any time during one of 
the late spring starry nights, since it ends in the constellation 
Virgo. 


Figure 5. N is pole of the earth; af, the equatorial 
plane of earth; am, plane of ecliptic; VA is parallel 
to line of intersection of planes am and gf. 


You will notice from the diagram (Figure 5) that if the 
earth is to the right of this line, the sun, as the earth rotates 
around its axis, will seem to pass across the sky above the 
earth’s equator, and it will be the summer half of the year in 
Texas. The part containing a is the winter part, although 
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then the earth is nearer the sun. When the earth is at V and 
the sun seems in the direction SA, it is September 21; and 
when the earth is at A and the sun is in the direction SV, it is 
March 21. The point V is therefore called the vernal equi- 
nox, and the time necessary for the sun to leave the direction 
V (as seen by us) and get back to it again is the usual year 
(called the tropical year), and the measure of the seasons. 

We have mentioned the fact, however, that the tropical 
year is not the same as the sidereal year. The direction SV 
itself travels round with reference to the stars, or, more pat- 
ticularly, with reference to the constellations of the zodiac, 
at the rate roughly of one degree a century. It is this phe- 
nomenon which is called the precession of the equinoxes. 
Hipparchus discovered it by comparing his observations of 
the vernal equinox with those of 1200 years before him. 

In terms of our modern mechanics this motion is not dif- 
ficult to explain. For the earth is a spheroid, and not a 
sphere, and therefore the effect of the attraction of the sun 
is not the same as if the earth were concentrated at a central 
point. In fact if the form of the earth is still more exag- 
gerated into a sort of equatorial ring, it is seen that what we 
have is a huge gyroscope whirling rapidly (that is to say, one 
revolution in twenty-four hours!) about the polar axis (in- 
clined from the perpendicular to the orbital plane by twen- 
ty-three and a half degrees), and the sun pulls more strongly 
on the nearer portion of the ring. But when you pull down, 
say, on one side of a rapidly whirling gyroscope, the axis 
immediately tends to move sideways, at right angles to the 
direction of your pull. 

This, at first sight, strange phenomenon, which is merely 
a consequence of the centripetal forces, is the analogue of 
the precession of the equinoxes. The axis of the earth tends 
to move slowly sideways, and instead of pointing rigidly in 
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a fixed direction in the sky, forms by its motion the surface 
of a cone whose half-angle at the vertex remains nearly the 
constant value of twenty-three and a half degrees. This 
motion of the axis of the earth produces a corresponding 
rolling of the equatorial plane and rotation of the line of the 
equinoxes. This precession of the equinoxes is backward, 
against the earth’s motion in its orbit, and will carry the 
vernal equinox through a complete circuit of the zodiac in 
36,000 years. 

From this phenomenon the zodiac has come to have two 
significations. The signs of the zodiac refer to the distances 
of the sun at various periods of the year from the vernal 
equinox, and thus mark the twelve months of the tropical 
year. The constellations of the zodiac are understood to be 
the actual divisions of the sky corresponding to the named 
constellations. The signs of the zodiac were originally 
named from the constellations, at the birth of astronomy; 
but owing to the precession of the equinoxes themselves, the 
names no longer agree, but are displaced from each other 
some twenty-five degrees or more. To say that the sun is in 
the Ram, as a sign of the zodiac, is not the same as to say 
that it is in the Ram, as a constellation of the zodiac. Dante 
was quite conscious of this difference.’ 

We are now in a position to build up the physical universe 
of the Middle Ages, more or less even in the words of Dante 
himsel f.? 

The earth occupies a central position at rest, and the 
orbits of the moon, planets, sun, and stars are fixed on con- 
centric spheres or heavens of various radii. Of these Aris- 
totle thought there were only eight, in the order moon, sun, 


1 Angeletti, Sugli accenni Danteschi ai segni, alle Costellazioni ed al moto 
del cielo stellato, Rivista di Astronomia e Scienze affni, Anno VI, three 
papers. 


2 “Convivio,” II, iii, iv. 
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the several planets and the fixed stars, batepenlery after- 
ward saw that “‘the eighth sphere was swayed by several 
movements,” as he saw that its circle deviated from the true 
circle which turns everything from east to west (the appar- 
ent daily rotation). Constrained by the principles of phi- 
losophy, which demand the simplest primum mobile, he 
therefore assumed that a ninth heaven lay beyond that of the 
stars, and that this caused the daily revolution of the sky 
from east to west. 

The medieval order of the spheres is this: (1) Moon, 
(2) Mercury, (3) Venus, (4) Sun, (5) Mars, (6) Jupiter, 
(7) Saturn, (8) Stars, (9) Crystalline or Primum Mobile, 
(10) the Empyrean Heaven, “which Christians add to the 
other nine, as the abode of that highest Godhead who alone 
completely beholds himself.” This last is considered as 
immovable, a completely satisfied intelligence; and the “‘de- 
sire” of unification with it is that which in the intelligences 
which preside over the ninth sphere give that sphere a swift 
movement, and this is then distributed in various ways down 
through the various other intelligences and their correspond- 
ing spheres, a sort of conservation of energy. 

‘‘Now we should know (Figure 6) that each heaven below 
the Crystalline has two poles fixed as regards itself (as a 
matter of fact for every sphere nearly coinciding with the 
pole of the ecliptic), the poles of the ninth heaven being 
absolutely fixed and stationary.” The movement of the 
eighth sphere becomes now merely one of very slow rotation 
(opposite to that of the primum mobile) about the pole P, 
such as to make one revolution every 36,000 years. This 
movement is merely the correction due to the precession of 
the equinoxes, allowing for the fact that the north pole of 
the earth does not point continually to the same constella- 
tion in the heavens, but moves relatively among the stars. 
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Here we are merely making the stars move relatively 
to it. 

In each of the other spheres there is a plane midway be- 
tween its two poles, and in this plane the orbit of the corre- 
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Figure 6. E, Earth; 1, Moon; 2, Mercury; 3, Venus; 4, Sun; 5, Mars; 
6, Jupiter; 7, Saturn; 8, Fixed Stars; 9, Crystalline; 10, Empyrean; S, Sun 
on its epicycle; d, deferent of Sun, equator of fourth sphere; rg indicates revo- 
lution of ninth sphere, once per sidereal day of 2315 hours; rg indicates 
revolution of eighth sphere, one degree per century, about axis which itself 
partakes of motion of ninth sphere; P, Pole of Ecliptic, attached to ninth 
sphere; N, North Pole of Earth, fixed absolutely. 


sponding planet lies. The circle of the sphere in this plane 
is precisely the circle which in the particular case of the sun 
we have previously spoken of as the deferent. 

On this circle (the deferent) there is another small sphere 
whose center moves round it, and the circle of this small 
sphere is what, as Dante says, the astrologers call the epi- 
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cycle. These epicycles are heavens by themselves, with new 
intelligences, so that there are really more than ten heavens, 
but “the epicycle is more nearly of one nature with the 
heaven in which its center lies than with the others, and is 
named after the same star.” 

We thus see how, by a system of deferent and epicyclic 
spheres or circles inside the primum mobile and that of the 
stars, the cosmology of the Middle Ages was built up, and 
we have studied the case of the sun in detail. The epicycle in 
that case provided a means of making the observed differ- 
ence in the length of the different seasons. We might even 
have gone farther and provided for the rotation of the line 
of apsides (Figure 1) if we had made the radius PS of the 
epicycle advance by eleven seconds of arc during the year. 

But with the planets the case is somewhat different. ‘There 
the epicycles take care merely of the simplest motion, direct 
and retrograde along the zodiac, and even in Ptolemy’s time 
this simple theory had become inadequate. Hipparchus had 
in fact already combined two ideas and put an epicycle on 
an eccentric in order to get the motion of the moon, and 
Ptolemy found it necessary to make the same combination 
even to get approximate accuracy for the motion of the 
planets. There is, however, another point where the simple 
theory of epicycles or eccentrics breaks down, and that is in 
the relation between velocity at different points of the orbit 
and distances to those points. 

It is one of Kepler’s well-known laws that a planet moving 
round the sun sweeps out equal areas in equal times (see 
Figure 1). Hence when the planet and sun are near, the 
relative velocity must be larger, and when they are farther 
away, smaller. But this is obviously not given to us by our 
hypothesis of uniform velocity around the eccentric. In the 
case of the sun and earth the difference would not be striking. 
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But for some of the planets, and especially for the moon, the 
radii have to be of extremely faulty proportion to get the 
proper velocities. And this led to an extremely important 
consequence. 

The astronomers had developed a mathematical system 
which became more and more capable of extreme accuracy ; 
and yet it did not correspond to any known mechanical or 
geometrical interpretation. It was a little like the Maxwell 
theory of electricity from the years 1900 to 1910. The equa- 
tions themselves, without a mechanical interpretation, were 
taken as a description of the phenomena, and to a certain 
extent they still are. Medieval astronomers had arrived in 
their theoretical astronomy at this same rather advanced 
and abstract view. 

It is time perhaps for Science to grow beyond the need of 
a mechanical interpretation. There is no reason why that 
should be the only or the most desirable formulation of the 
implications between phenomena—especially since the phe- 
nomena have passed to a stage of minuteness where the me- 
chanical aspect has no direct significance. Whenever there 
is one mechanical explanation, the transformation theory of 
dynamics tells us that there is more than one, and of these 
the simplest, as Einstein has shown us, is the most compli- 
cated. On the other hand, when we try to classify the 
phenomena that admit of mechanical explanation, and Pro- 
fessor G. D. Birkhoff tells us that any system of ordinary 
differential equations is nothing but a set of dynamical 
equations, and vice versa, it becomes evident that the future 
of science may soar farther from our own restricted me- 
chanical point of view than ours has risen above the quaint 


interpretations of the Middle Ages. 
GRIFFITH C. EVANS. 


Ill 
THE ASTHETIC OF DANTE 


T will be best to begin with a definition, since the term 

esthetic has now such general usage as to be complex in 

its significance. We shall be concerned with it as referring 

to the conscious expression of a conviction with regard to 

the nature of the process by which the beautiful is appre- 

hended, as it appears in conjunction with an analysis of 
beauty. 

Beauty is, I suppose, in general realized intuitionally—it 
is simply perceived or not perceived. Not all of us care to 
analyze the process of the perception of it, few are moved 
or even willing to investigate the results of an analysis with 
a view to constructing a canon of the beautiful or a rule for 
the production and the differentiation of its modes. When 
a question of judgment with regard to the quality of beauty 
is put forward, we resort commonly to an explanation, of 
little import as an explanation, to the effect that tastes vary, 
and that the answer to the question is, after all, a matter of 
taste. To be sure, it is a matter of taste. As the poet 
Shelley, in defending his art against the pessimistic attack 
of Peacock, says, “ . . . there is a certain order or rhythm 
belonging to each of the . . . classes of mimetic represen- 
tation, from which the hearer and the spectator receive an 
intenser and purer pleasure than from any other; the sense 
of an approximation to this order has been called taste by 
modern writers.” In a word, taste is always a matter of 
cultivation, on the presumption that there is a high sort of 
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taste that constitutes a means of determining a gradation 
of values. The real import of the casual observation is that 
it shows the necessity of a canon or standard. Moreover, 
that irrational, rule-of-thumb solution of the matter of the 
pleasurable appeal of a work of art, which relies upon the 
subjective experience alone for the ascribing of beauty to 
that work, in its operation gives proof that a norm is re- 
quired. I mean that when the judgments with respect to a 
poem, a painting, or a piece of music vary widely (or even 
slightly, for that matter), and the varying opinions are given 
with reference to a seemingly unexplainable effect upon the 
reader, observer, or hearer of the work, they are evidence 
that the true basis for right judgment lies in something 
other than the mere indefinite opinion of the observer; that 
Poe’s views on Milton’s ‘‘Paradise Lost,’’ for instance, are 
not valid simply because in their application there is no 
assurance against the equal validity of opposite results. 
Tennyson gives the whole game away when he concedes that 
“Poetry is like shot silk with many glowing colours, and 
every reader must find his own interpretation according to 
his ability, and according to his sympathy with the poet,” for 
he must then allow the opposite of that which he maintains 
in an early poem about the rough intruder who comes over 
the wall into the exclusive garden of the poet’s mind. Ina 
word, I think we should be convinced that there should be 
some means of ascertaining why one opinion of an artistic 
production is not considerable, why another should be rec- 
ognized. 

I must not be interpreted as implying that our aim should 
be to make objective every element concerned with beauty 
and the beautiful, that we must find a way of taking it apart 
and measuring all the parts and being quite satisfied with 
the tabulation of a set of qualities and quantities; for this, 
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the commonest, most obvious view of the nature of beauty, 
is most unsatisfactory. It smacks of foot-rules and acid 
tests, which at least do not rhyme well. But I would imply 
that there are certain qualities and quantities which are in 
volved in that which is beautiful and which can be tabulated 
—such as symmetry, sweetness, order, and the like—and 
that the remaining subjective element, if there be one truly, 
is capable of such manipulation that it can at least be cir- 
cumscribed. I shall be interested in having indicated, as 
well, that the objective elements derive their significance 
from the manner in which they are correlated with the 
other. 

It may be that I am already exhausting you and myself 
with a sort of violent shadow boxing; but it is my impres- 
sion that there is an opponent of considerable weight some- 
where in the distance. 

The entire difficulty is resolved, I think, if for the present 
we set over against one another two terms which, in the 
content we assign to each, will stand opposed, and together 
compass the entire field of discussion; these terms are emo- 
tional analysis and rational or intellectual analysis, and, of 
course, the consequent syntheses. And since we are pri- 
marily concerned with poetry as a beautiful expression of 
an impression of beauty, let us be content here to illustrate 
these terms by a consideration of two poets, Keats and | 
Dante, as embodying them in their poetry, assuming, as I 
think may be shown, that they are applicable to the other 
arts. We shall leave out of consideration entirely that view 
which regards a pleasurable resultant sensation, of what- 
ever sort it may be, as the only requirement of a work of art. 
In all considerable artists we find some attempt to express, 
in all considerable poets an attempt to utter, what they re- 
gard as the true merits, confines, and functions of their arts. 
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Keats’ suavity, appealing to the ear and the mind as vel- 
vet or plush to the hand or a brocade of figured gold to the 
eye, is well instanced in his utterances on beauty, which also 
show forth what I would have understood as emotional 
analysis. In one of the most commonly quoted passages of 
his works, the inscription on the Grecian Urn, and the poet’s 
observation with regard to it, he writes: 


“Beauty is truth, truth beauty,’—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


I notice the suavity of the expression, and the sweeping 
generality as most obvious and most agreeable. But the 
slightest further rationalization makes clear the character- 
istic mode of analysis of Keats. I ask for a delimitation of 
the concept of truth, and am confronted with a dilemma. If 
truth be nothing except “what is,” then all is beautiful, and 
there is no place for the ugly. If it be in its essence the cor- 
respondence between an object and the perception of it, I 
have the most indefinite notion of beauty possible—that of 
a mere juxtaposition of a stimulus and an emotion. To be 
sure, if truth is to bear all of its interpretations, the lines 
are an adequate analysis. The poet speaks of “lily truth,” 
the “very white of truth,” in exactly the same manner as 
that in which he deals with beauty. I am incapable of in- 
tegrating between two such variable points. True, in his 
letter to Bailey (November 22, 1817) he writes: i Dhan 
certain of nothing but of the holiness of the Heart’s affec- 
tions, and the truth of Imagination. What the Imagination 
seizes as Beauty must be truth,—whether it existed before or 
not,—for I have the same idea of all our passions as of 
Love: they are all, in their sublime, creative of essential 
Beauty.” But here, too, there is at least a failure to ob- 


jectify. 
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Either of the conclusions I have mentioned illustrates 
what I have called emotional analysis, which has the pe- 
culiar property of being a mere naming of a condition. This 
sort of observation is, as I have suggested, characteristic of 
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this poet; for him beauty is ‘felt’? as “keen, intense,” 
“strange,” sometimes “staid,” “ever increasing,” eternal, 
with the function existing as it does in particular things with 
indefinite pleasurable associations, of generally soothing any 
irritation, supposedly either by making the irritation vague 
by a contribution of its own vagueness, by disseminating 
itself and thus becoming preponderant, or by some such 
means destroying its opposite. 
Another well known passage illustrates this well: 


A thing of beauty is a joy for ever: 

Its loveliness increases ; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 
Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing 
A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 

Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darken’d ways 
Made for our searching: yes, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 

From our dark spirits. Such the sun, the moon, 
Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
For simple sheep; and such are daffodils 

With the green world they live in; and clear rills — 
That for themselves a cooling covert make 
’Gainst the hot season; the mid-forest brake, 
Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk-rose blooms: 
And such too is the grandeur of the dooms 

We have imagined for the mighty dead; 

All lovely tales that we have heard or read: 
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An endless fountain of immortal drink, 
Pouring unto us from the heaven’s brink. 


Nor do we merely feel these essences 

For one short hour; no, even as the trees 

That whisper round a temple become soon 
Dear as the temple’s self, so does the moon, 
The passion poesy, glories infinite, 

Haunt us till they become a cheering light 
Unto our souls, and bound to us so fast, 

That, whether there be shine, or gloom o’ercast, 
They always must be with us, or we die. 


All the attributes here ascribed to beauty are referred to an 
immediate sensible perception; there seems to be no sugges- 
tion of the functioning of beauty through an intellectual 
appeal or medium. Thus, also, there is apparently no sug- 
gestion of a similar appeal in the poem beginning “I stood 
tiptoe upon a little hill,” in which Keats deals with the in- 
spirational element in nature. There is, moreover, a hiatus 
between the perception and its result. For there is obviously 
supposed to be a connection which does not appear; this 
relation of the essence of the power of fancy, of which 
Keats makes so much, and which has as its peculiar property 
that of joining two elements which have no apparent rela- 
tion, or rather two elements of a series whose interstitial 
steps are omitted. This condition may suggest the sort of 
account common to mystical esthetics, for which there is 
built a system of thought, with gaps in it, which are bridged 
with undemonstrable assumptions, in turn given the name of 
inspiration or revelation; or of that account in which there 
is assumed a metaphorical correspondence, which is built 
into a logically resultant system. I shall call attention to 
instances of this procedure. But I must here add that con- 
comitant with it, as in Keats, there is also an inadequate 
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statement of the nature of the artistic process. Keats seems 
to have no definite rational expression of the nature of his 
own activity. Poetry-making is the result of “the passion 
poesy.” Certainly there is nothing here comparable to the 
analysis, so incomprehensible to Byron as to be satirized by 
him, of Coleridge. But do not allow me to seem to malign 
Keats; before he died he had written that 


fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, 


and had called the heavenly bodies 


symbols divine, 
Manifestations of that beauteous life 
Diffused unseen throughout eternal space. 


I might point in passing to the inclusive utterance of 
Coleridge as showing a contrasting view. It is his opinion 
that “To admire on principle, is the only way to imitate 
without loss of originality.” This holds particularly for 
the poet. 

Since my chief point in contrasting Keats with Dante lies 
in the comparison of a pleasant vagueness with a pleasant 
incisiveness, it will be necessary to derive the esthetic value 
of this precision. I shall recall the most remarkable fea- 
tures of esthetic to and during the time of Dante. 

In the thirteenth century there were current various ideas 
of zsthetic, more or less abstract, simple or complex; re- 
markable were those of the last sort, and it is these that are 
significant for us. 

Investigation has shown, for instance, that a tradition of 
the Aristotelian differentiation of tragedy and comedy was 
maintained through the Middle Ages, though the treatise in 
which it was made is commonly supposed to have been un- 
known to scholars in that period, with the exception of a 
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very few, so few, perhaps, that the dissemination of the idea 
was not from the text. In any case, since the likelihood is 
not in the direction of the use of the text of the Poetics, the 
labor which would otherwise be unnecessary (and it is very 
considerable), that of identifying evidences of the tradition, 
is required. A part of this work has been done by Mr. 
J. P. McMahon, at Harvard University; but it would seem 
that something may still be done. 

Most striking in the doctrine of the master of those who 
know is the attempt to represent the artistic process with 
relation both to the technique and to the function of the art; 
Aristotle would construct his formula in such a way that it 
may represent at the same time the relation of the poet to 
his poem, or of the painter to his picture, and of the poem 
to the hearer or the picture to the observer. The poem or 
picture is simply a bearer between artist and audience. The 
problems of the artist are therefore two. He must first 
appreciate the nature of that which is pleasurable, and then 
devise a method for the organization of a piece of work 
which will communicate the pleasurable effect. For that 
philosopher the pleasure in each case derives from the ap- 
preciation of the esthesis or significant perception of the 
selective synthesis or method, on the part of the artist, and 
of the degree of aptitude with which the selection is syn- 
thetized, on the part of the audience. That is, the trage- 
dian, for instance, will choose a series of incidents which 
will cohere in such a way that when arranged in their natu- 
ral (i.e., probable) order, they constitute an organism 
which by its probable nature immediately leads the attention 
of the observer along its own path in unquestioning sym- 
pathy, to such a degree that he has produced within him 
the emotion which would be produced were’he to undergo 
the stress of action which is represented before him on the 
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stage. This phenomenon has had applied to it the term 
“seneralizing power,” and has given rise, even in Aristotle, 
to an emphasis upon the typical as the essential subject for 
artistic representation. We still invoke the consideration of 
types as one of the criteria in our own dramatic criticism, 
not always with a full appreciation of the ancient signifi- 
cance, and we shall see that a similar consideration bears 
weight in Dante’s esthetic. 

But Aristotle called the phenomenon, the artistic process, 
imitation. Imitation, however, is not mere reproduction in 
whatever medium of a series of perceptions; a painter will 
not represent every minute detail from nature, but will 
select, though every detail is eligible for representation, 
only such elements as adequately represent the unity which 
he sees in the subject. It is a process of pruning away de- 
fects, which are simply the unnecessary elements—he per- 
forms what Aristotle calls a purgation; and the pleasurable 
result of the process on the person viewing the composition 
comes about from an unconscious, reflex purgation, the 
obverse of that of the artist. He is naturally imitative, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, and is therefore led, if the 
art is perfect, involuntarily to the predetermined emotion. 
The pleasure of the emotion arises from the freeing of the 
perceptions of conflicting emotions; the impression of beauty 
is derived from the contemplation of the purification or 
refining brought about. Every art and every artist pro- 
ceeds in exactly the same manner, and is diversified by the 
medium—the canvas, the limitations of the stage, the 
adequacy of verbal or mimic (of the body) expression, or 
the instrument or substance employed. 

The less complex forms of representation afford pastime 
pleasure; the more complex a noble enjoyment that is capa- 
ble of repeated stimulation. 
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Now, it is the imagination which functions when the poet 
makes his selection, and the same faculty which operates 
when the reader considers the poem. It has the power of 
forming images from recollected perceptions or of receiving 
the images of present ones and of combining the elements to 
form an image. Thus the imagination would enable the 
spectator to conceive of the entire action of a play, and of 
the play as an organism, by retaining the events in their 
order as a complete image. Further, the faculty has some 
limited use of the activity of the intellect, though its limita- 
tion is indeterminate. (But it is likely that Aristotle would 
have allowed the imagination as realizing such combinations 
of perceptions as are natural and probable in that they are 
most common.) It deals, however, with the appearance of 
things as they are perceived by the senses. For Aristotle 
these are refined in the process of selection, or imitation. It 
may not be inapposite to note that the word imagination 
does not appear in the poetical works of Keats. 

For Plato, though, the imitation does not involve the 
notion of selection or arrangement of conscious origin, but 
is a matter of reproducing by a sort of reflection. Now 
since the senses are notably unreliable, it is evident that 
man has not through them any means of deriving the type; 
the induction of the seed-concept, the essence or idea of 
anything will never be complete. Man has about him such 
a disparate arrangement of things that, though there is 
evidence of an order leading to unity, that unity cannot be 
realized in terms of them. The well known passage in the 
“Republic” about the construction of an ideal bed, invoked 
by Bosanquet in his “History of /sthetics,” is sufficient as a 
citation. There can be no truthful representation by means 
of art, then, and art is incapable of the moral import which 
it should have. Even a rational effort cannot complete such 
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a synthesis as is necessary for the adequate expression of 
the idea, the principle, or master element of the supernal 
artist. I should like to speculate upon the notion that the 
doctrine of Plato was issued as a defense against contem- 
porary attack, and suggest that that difference between the 
Platonic and Aristotelian doctrines is not really to be so 
much emphasized. But it is sufficient to note that it is the 
Platonic doctrine as we have it that had the influence with 
which we are concerned. 

The Neoplatonic conception may be suggested briefly, 
for the present purpose, in connection with the Platonic. So 
far as the artistic process is concerned, it is a matter of the 
artist preparing himself for the reception of the divine idea, 
unattainable by any intellectual effort, by freeing himself of 
all the checks of sense perception, in order that the divine 
concept may enter his mind, and waiting for its entrance. 
The reverse of this process, the expression of that which is 
instilled, is also limited, since the divinely pure element can- 
not be represented adequately in terms of sense perceptions. 
The qualities of the beautiful, in accordance with this state 
of affairs, must be determined by implication. The one must 
be beautiful, good, pure, bright, because these qualities seem 
to be indications of the best. And because they coexist in 
the one, they are the same, and the beautiful is good, pure, 
and luminous. I do not give further attention to the doc- 
trine here, for it will appear again. 

We must add to these three schools or tendencies current 
in large part in the Middle Ages that of Augustine. For 
Augustine the aim of endeavor seems to be quiescence, 
which is pleasant. The means of attaining this desired re- 
pose is apparently a fusion of the processes already indi- 
cated. Undoubtedly the book on the “Beautiful and the 
Fitting,” which he reports that he destroyed, would have 
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contained such passages as the following: ‘“To be, is no 
other than to be one. In as far, therefore, as anything 
attains unity, in so far it ‘is.’ For unity worketh congruity 
and harmony, whereby things are composite, in so far as 
they are: for things uncompounded are in themselves, be- 
cause they are one; but things compounded, imitate unity 
by the harmony of their parts, and, so far as they attain to 
unity, they are. Wherefore order and rule secure being, 
disorder tends to not-being.”” These observations apply 
also to the existence of beauty. Thus, “ . . . a body which 
consists of members, all of which are beautiful, is by far 
more beautiful than the several members individually are by 
whose well-ordered union the whole is completed, though 
these members also be severally beautiful.” Again, ‘““We 
shall, therefore, see Him according to the measure in which 
we be like Him; because now the measure in which we do 
not see Him is according to the measure of our likeness to 
Him.” I need not stop to point out hints of Platonic, Aris- 
totelian, and Neoplatonic elements. But it must be added 
that Augustine is remembered by such people as Albertus 
Magnus as having been of the opinion that one of the most 
essential determinants of beauty is color. I suppose we 
should note in his utterances a tendency to the objectifying 
of which I have spoken, so far as earthly beauty is con- 
cerned, and so far as essential beauty is concerned, a ten- 
dency toward the Platonic notion. 

I must arrive at the most definite utterance on the beauti- 
ful known to the Middle Ages, and pass by some slighter 
ones. This is found in a short work ascribed to St. Thomas 
Aquinas (though it is perhaps by his teacher, Albertus), 
called “De Pulchro et Bono,” or, “Of the Beautiful and 
the Good.” The treatise consists of an excerpt from the 
work “On the Divine Names,” assigned to Dionysius the 
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Areopagite by medieval scholars, together with an exposi- 
tion of it, point by point, after the fashion of the medieval 
tractate proper. I shall attempt to summarize its doctrine 
as briefly as possible. To the Deity is assigned the quality 
of beauty. He is the One, the Perfect in every respect. 
From Him, in His quality as creator, come all the qualities 
with which we are conversant, which must, of course, have 
some intermediary bearers for the purpose of dissemination. 
These bearers are the heavenly bodies, in something like the 
order in which the spheres of the universe were thought to 
be arranged. Each has, however, the function of transmit- 
ting to the next lower the divine effluences, dividing them 
as they arrive at each amongst those next in order below 
themselves. There is thus. an universal dissemination. 
Each object receives the disseminated power as its par- 
ticular order and adaptability will allow, and ultimately 
earthly things take something of the divine quality, express- 
ing it in such qualities as appear to men as sensible ones. 
Now beauty is, of course, one of these. In objects we per- 
ceive color, figure, arrangement of parts, symmetry, and the 
like. Similarly we perceive light transmitted from one 
heavenly body to another, and finally to us. Likewise, the 
quality of good, which proceeds from the same source and 
is lodged in particular things, is perceived by us. Since it 
proceeds from the same source, in which it is identified with 
it, the good is to be associated with the beautiful. So, in 
the same way that evil is simply an absence of good, the 
ugly is a negation of the beautiful. A deformed body is 
ugly because it does not contain that share of the emanation 
of beauty which it could have received if the arrangement 
of its parts were such as to be capable of receiving it. The 
arrangement of the parts is a sort of potential beauty, and 
in the treatise the proportionate, harmonic ordering of the 
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elements of any complex is pointed to as the principal con- 
sideration of mundane pulchritude. In addition to beauty 
and goodness, the Deity possesses the swiftest of motion. 
This, too, is transmitted; a beauty of motion is thus con- 
ceivable. 

The human mind is aware of any one of these modes of 
beauty by means of the perceptions which enter it through 
the senses. It has, of course, the power of discretion, which 
operates in such a way that it discerns or distinguishes 
beauty from the lack of it; there is also an imaging fac- 
ulty, which presents to the conscious mind the result of the 
selection. There is possible, within limitations, a selection 
of the imagings, so that there develops a higher and higher 
appreciation of beauty. Although the account is carried on 
in more or less figurative language, it will be observed that 
there are here present suggestions of an Aristotelian selec- 
tion, and a Platonic or rather Neoplatonic hierarchy of 
subjects for selection, with an intermingling of Augustinian 
attention to color. 

There is one other notion, that of the differentiation of 
the beautiful and the becoming or decorous, which is set 
down as the contribution of Cicero to esthetic. It will be 
found best expressed in the following passage from the 
treatise, in which are suggested the elements to which I have 
alluded, together with a further differentiation of grace from 
beauty and the becoming or fitting. 

_ the beautiful includes many things in its modes: there is 
obvious the splendor of substantial or actual form upon proportioned 
and limited parts of matter, as a body is called beautiful on account 
of the resplendence of color upon proportioned members: this is a sort 
of specific difference satisfying the mode of the beautiful. A second is 
that it draws desire to itself, and this power it has in so far as it Is a 


good and an end. A third is that it gathers all things together, and 
this it has from the part of its form whose resplendence makes it beau- 
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tiful. Therefore so far as the first is concerned, the mode of the 
beautiful is distinguished from that of the becoming and the good; 
however, with respect to the second, they are not distinguished in any 
way, because that approaches the beautiful according as it is the same 
subject in which the good is; but with regard to the third, there is a 
certain fitness in the matter of the subject, because it approaches both 
the beautiful and the good as it is of the form of either. For all 
cognition has reference to form, which is the determinant of the mul- 
tiplicity of the powers of matter; but it differs in mode, because as 
form is the end of matter, so the good assumes the mode of uniting. 
But as it is resplendent upon the parts of matter, so the beautiful has 
the mode of uniting (or assembling). So we therefore say that the 
beautiful and the becoming are the same in subject; but they are dif- 
ferent in mode, for the mode of the beautiful in general consists in a 
resplendence of form upon proportioned parts of matter, or upon 
divers men or actions; but the mode of the becoming consists in this, 
that it draws desire to itself; grace (decus), however, is spoken of as 
proportion of power to the act. 


I should remark, perhaps, that the only suggestion of the 
artistic process is in the words “‘all cognition has reference 
to form, which is the determinant of the multiplicity of the 
powers of matter, so the good receives the mode of uniting. 
But as it is resplendent upon the parts of matter, so the 
beautiful has the mode of uniting.’ I should judge, on not- 
ing the Aristotelian language and allusion, that the imagina- 
tive faculty is in question, and that it functions, as I have 
suggested, by joining perceptions. It is essential to note 
that it reproduces the form or “determinant of the multi- 
plicity of the powers of matter,” that is, that no artistic 
ordering is presented through its own power of ordering. 
The selective process which is the property of the artist for 
Aristotle seems here to be taken care of by the Supreme 
Being, and the poet, we would presume, becomes but an- 
other bearer of the divine effluence. 

Assuming that I have sufficiently indicated the progress 
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of the precision of analysis of the esthetic activity, which I 
set out to derive, I may, therefore, proceed immediately to 
point out the incisiveness of Dante’s analysis with reference 
to what has been said. 

There is in the poet’s works a marked prominence given 
to the idea of division, in the use of the word or of words 
signifying the act. To discern means to Dante to make a 
definite differentiation of parts at natural points of division. 
There are indications that division is the first step of the 
process of the artistic method. Throughout the “Vita 
Nuova,” the poems are divided for the avowed purpose of 
facilitating the understanding of them. There is, inciden- 
tally, a passage in a work of Hugo of St. Victor undoubt- 
edly known to the poet, which ascribes to division the same 
value. Of course, mere division does not offer the highest 
degree of interpretation; it is simply the basis for it. The 
next natural step is one toward combination of the things 
separated. It is worth while bearing in mind this process of 
division in interpreting lines 8-9 of the first of the “In- 
ferno,” “ . . . to treat of the good which I found there, I 
shall tell of the other things which there I saw.” There is 
here 2 conception of the suggestion of one thing by its op- 
posite, which occurs in a number of medieval writings, with 
the presupposition that they are differentiated. Essentially, 
the division takes place at the same time as does the com- 
position. Thus, ‘‘The fairest branch that springs from the 
root of reason is discernment. For, as Thomas says, ‘... To 
know the codrdination of one thing with another is a special 
act of the reason, and this is discernment.’ One of the fair- 
est and sweetest fruits of this branch is the reverence which 
the lesser owes to the greater. Whence Tully, . . ., speak- 
ing of the beauty which shines in the face of rectitude, says 
that reverence is a part of this beauty.” 
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The discernment of codrdination, though, which is the 
result of the activity of the reason, is not final. There are 
special agents which lead the mind to a further realization 
of the organization: the one making possible a limited ap- 
preciation of organization by the intellect, the other seem- 
ing to represent it completely. Thus Dante writes,“ . . . I 
say that our intellect for lack of that virtue by which it draws 
to itself that which it perceives [I mean an organic virtue, 
namely, the fancy] cannot rise to certain things because the 
fancy cannot help it, as it has not wherewithal. Such, for 
example, are substances separate from matter, which, al- 
though we may to some extent speculate about them, we 
cannot understand perfectly. And for this man is not to be 
blamed, for he was not the author of this defect; rather was 
it universal nature that so ordained, that is God, who willed 
to deprive us of this light during this present life; and why 
He so ordained it would be presumptuous for us to discuss. 
So that if my speculation carried me away to a region where 
the imagination lagged behind the intellect, though I cannot 
understand I am not therefore to be blamed. Furthermore, 
a limit is set to our ability in all its operations not by our- 
selves but by universal nature, and therefore we must know 
that the bounds of our capacity give wider range for speech 
than for the language. Therefore, if our thought, not only 
such thought as does not arrive at perfect understanding, 
but even that which culminates in perfect understanding, is 
too strong for words, we are not to blame, since we are not 
the authors of this defect.” Certainly this passage illumi- 
nates that at the beginning of the ‘‘Paradiso,” in which the 
reader who has not understood so far is warned to leave 
off, for he surely will be unable to understand beyond that 
point; and, again, explains those several observations scat- 
tered through the last cantos of the ‘‘Paradiso,” in which 
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the poet confesses himself unable to represent the fulness of 
his vision in words. The secondary agent of the organizing 
function is the imagination. Of his state at beholding the 
Virgin he says, “I saw there smile upon their sporting and 
upon their chanting a beauty such that there was joy among 
the other Saints. And though I had wealth of speech even 
as of imagining I should not hazard to show the least part 
of their delight.” Here, too, the other faculty fails; but it 
is to be expected that the failure of speech would occur in 
either case. There is not lacking, however, the ability to 
address to the intellect the organization of earthly beauty. 
The imagination is able to perceive even an abstraction of 
beauty. ‘Men say that a thing is beautiful when its parts 
correspond as they ought, because pleasure results from 
their harmony. Hence a man appears beautiful when his 
limbs correspond to one another as they ought; and we say 
that a song is beautiful when its words correspond to one 
another according to the requirements.” Here is beauty as 
the harmonious congruence of parts. Here that of the apt, 
suitable, becoming: “‘ . . . we should not describe an ox 
with trappings or a swine with a belt as adorned, nay rather 
we laugh at them as disfigured; for adornment is the addi- 
tion of some suitable thing.” 

Here is a case in which beauty is not the same as goodness, 
but even so one of the sort just mentioned. In the discussion 
of a beautiful canzone, whose reading may not reach every 
reader, he says, “I say in the present instance that the good- 
ness and beauty of every discourse are separate and diverse 
from one another, for goodness resides in the meaning and 
beauty in the adornment of the language, and both one and 
the other are attended with delight, although goodness be 
in the highest degree delightful. Wherefore, inasmuch as 
the goodness of this Canzone was difficult to apprehend on 
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account of the diversity of persons who are introduced in it 
as speakers, so that many distinctions are needed, while its 
beauty was easily seen, this Canzone seemed to require that 
for people generally, attention should be fixed on its beauty 
rather than its goodness.” 

But beauty and goodness are to be related finally: 
“|. Morality is the beauty of philosophy, for as the 
beauty of the body follows from the proper disposition of 
the members, so the beauty of wisdom which is the body of 
philosophy, ..., follows from the disposition of the moral 
virtues which enable her to give pleasure perceptibly to the 
senses.” Furthermore, ‘‘. . . the beauty of the soul consists 
of manners, that is to say, in the virtues most of all, which 
sometimes through vanity or pride are rendered less beauti- 
ful and less pleasing.” 

The esthetic process for Dante, then, consists of the 
appreciation of what is beautiful, of whatever sort it may 
be, through the agency of the imagination. Art must con- 
sist of an expression of an impression; and with regard to 
this the recurrence of the well known figure of the stamp 
and the wax is evidence of an Aristotelian tradition. There 
are three matters for concern in consideration of art, which 
are suggested by the poet thus: “Be it known then that like 
as art exists in three grades—in the mind of the artificer, 
in the instrument, and in the material informed by art—so 
too we may regard nature in three grades. For nature is in 
the mind of the first mover, which is God, and further in 
the heaven as the instrument by means of which the like- 
ness of the eternal excellence is spread over fluctuating mat- 
ter. And as when the artificer is perfect and the instrument 
is in perfect order, any flaw that may occur in the form of 
art must be imputed to the material alone, so, since God 
realizes the supreme perfection, and his instrument, the 
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heaven, falls no way short of its due perfection—it remains 
that whatsoever flaw there is in things below is a flaw on the 
part of the material submitted to the action of God and the 
heaven, and is beside the intention both of God as the active 
principle of nature, and of the heaven; and whatsoever good 
there is in things below, since it cannot come from the mat- 
ter itself, which only exists as potentiality, must come from 
the artificer, God, and secondarily from heaven, which is the 
instrument of that divine art which men call nature.” 

The poet will look about him, allow his imaginative fac- 
ulty to work, and reproduce what close approximation he 
can of the artistic order which he derives. The practice 
becomes habitual, and, as a result, the definition of art 
which Aristotle formulates is here valid, to the effect that it 
is a habit of production in conscious accord with the correct 
method. 

An instance of the poet’s practice may illustrate better. 
He writes that “in works of art, that is noblest which em- 
braces the whole art. Since, therefore, poems are works of 
art, and the whole of the art is embraced in canzoni alone, 
canzoni are the noblest poems, and so their form-is the 
noblest of any.” ‘The whole art, therefore, of the canzone 
appears to depend on three things: first, on the division of 
the musical setting; second, on the arrangement of the 
parts; third, on the number of the lines and syllables. . . .” 
There is a particular form of this sort of poem that shows 
the following of a peculiar “habit”; it is in the canzone re- 
garded as a tractate. A number of Dante’s canzoni are 
referred to by this name, and these, with a few others, ex- 
hibit characteristics fairly determinate. It is noted by 
Toynbee that this sort of poem has a proem, a body, and a 
conclusion; that the body of the poem is made up of a nar- 
rative, and is sometimes referred to as the narrative por- 
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tion, or of some expository treatment. It seems, further, 
that this body of the poem has in several cases a special 
significance so far as the form is concerned. ‘There is in a 
work of Hugo of St. Victor a definition of the tractate that 
has so far, apparently, been missed by commentators, ac- 
cording to which this form of writing is a “‘multiple exposi- 
tion of a single thing.’”’ Now it is obvious that many of the 
songs consist of just this; moreover, the poet hints that this 
isso. It is true in the case of the poem which appears at the 
beginning of the second tractate of the “Convivio.” Some 
such notion as is given in Hugo’s definition appears to be at 
the bottom of the application of the term to the canzone; it 
is also applied, seemingly in this meaning, to the “Vita 
Nuova” and the ‘“‘Comedy.” There is, then, in such a phe- 
nomenon evidence of a close study of poetic forms and their 
suitable use, and a decided acumen in the poet’s adaptation 
of them. 

Dante has been shown to have been to some degree an 
astronomer; it will appear that he was a philosopher and 
economist as well as literary artist. I cannot overemphasize 
the opinion that in the light of his works, in that of their 
content and the evidence of the most pronounced concern of 
the poet with regard to their purposive construction, which 
is intended to lead to a noble enjoyment on the part of the ~ 
reader, his xsthetic is noteworthy and significant; and that 
in the same manner and to the same degree that Spenser is 
the poet’s poet, he may be called the philosopher’s and the 
artist’s poet. 


H. ERNEstT ConkKLIN. 


IV 
DANTE’S IDEA OF IMMORTALITY 


A Dante paced the streets of Verona, the garrulous 
housewives observed his face, dark as it were with 
infernal fumes, and whispered to each. other, ‘See, there 
is the man that was in Hell.’ To the random reader the 
“Divine Comedy” is the Inferno, and even beginning stu- 
dents of Dante are likely to confess a lagging interest in the 
Mount of Purgatory and the Ten Heavens, as compared 
with the Cavern of Hell. Now, no doubt, the sacred poem 
is immeasurably richer in content and in form finer than 
any other vision of the Hereafter that charmed and har- 
rowed the medieval mind. But is it really different in kind 
as an expression of the human spirit? Ever since Ulysses 
sought the counsel of Tiresias under the shadowy darkness, 
Western fancy, pagan and Christian, had peered across the 
portal of death and sought a glimpse of the Beyond. Its 
visions revealed and reflected its view and its estimate of 
this life on earth. 

The Greek was a citizen of this world. Hades was to 
him a region barren and desolate. The sweet smell of the 
sacrificial blood brings the shades eager and trooping around 
the son of Laertes: it is the smell of this earth and of the 
life they crave. Tyro, Antiope, Alcmene, Iphimedia recall 
their earthly amours with the Olympians; Agamemnon be- 
wails his own piteous death; Ulysses’ mother tells him about 
his home in Ithaca; Tiresias forecasts his future adventures. 
They are all like far-away exiles; their thought, their in- 
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terest is in the world of Ulysses. Their presence in Hades 
is to them nothing. ‘Nay, speak not comfortably to me of 
death,” Achilles cries out. ‘‘Rather would I live on the 
ground as a hireling of another, with a landless man who 
had no great livelihood, than bear sway among all the 
dead.” 

Dante honored Homer without knowing him. Virgil he 
loved through lifelong study and worshiped as guide and 
master. But it is not from Virgil that Dante learned the 
ways of eternity. As a spiritual document the sixth book of 
the AEneid is no different from the eleventh book of the 
Odyssey. /Eneas voyages to the silent empire of ghosts, like 
Ulysses, on a necromantic mission, to inquire into terrestrial 
lots and destinies. The stage-craft is more elaborate here 
than in Homer; the play enacted is the same. The whole 
span of Greek civilization separates Virgil from Homer, 
and the fruits of Greek philosophy are gathered by the 
Mantuan; but his poetry has not been nourished on them 
as has the poetry of Dante. Hence the profound difference 
between the two in the very spirit of the poetic action, even 
if we take no account of the absence in Virgil of that divine 
wisdom that leads to Paradise. 

Nevertheless, in spite of Dante’s radically different atti- 
tude toward the Hereafter, as compared with Homer’s and . 
Virgil’s, external similarities in the landscape are not lack- 
ing. ‘Tityus is stretched over nine acres and a vulture with 
a horned beak is pecking at his immortal liver (Homer has 
two vultures). ‘Tantalus stands in a lake up to his chin 
and forever reaches out for fruits forever beyond his reach; 
Sisyphus vainly rolls an enormous stone uphill that keeps 
rolling down again. Is not this the same sort of thing that 
we find in the “Divine Comedy”? In a sense it is, and the 
resemblances in the scenery of the Hereafter become even 
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more striking if we compare Dante’s vision with those of 
medieval saints and friars. 

St. Brandan and his crew sail to ‘‘an ylonde full derke 
and full of stenche and smoke,” and there they hear “grete 
blowynge and blastyng of belowes’’; sinners tormented by 
fiends, and Judas lying in Hell “in ful brennynge fyre with 
Pylate, Herode, and Cayphas.” The priest Walkelin be- 
holds in midwinter the ghastly pageantry of the Hereafter; 
in his report he does not shrink from the gruesome, nor is 
he very reluctant in noting the tortures of his contem- 
poraries, some of them bishops and abbots and noble ladies 
of his former acquaintance. Frate Alberico, when but ten 
years old, is taken to Hell by St. Peter and two angels. In 
a terrible valley they see adulterers, plunged in frost and 
ice which consumed them like fire. Women who had re- 
fused pity to orphans are transfixed through their breasts on 
spiked branches of trees. A serpent of infinite magnitude 
sucks souls like flies at each breath, and then blows them out 
scorched to sparks. Over a burning pitchy river a broad 
bridge extends, like the Kinvat of the Zoroastrians. _As 
the sinner crosses over it, the bridge narrows down to a 
thin thread, and the polluted soul falls headlong into the 
boiling waves. 

Nightmare of this general character is not unfamiliar to 
readers of the “Inferno.”’ It possessed the medieval mind. 
Imagination fed in unrestrained piety on the horrible and 
the obscene: the painter’s brush and the sculptor’s chisel 
vied with tongue and pen in producing the more profound 
impression. Plumptre reads in Labitte that the architecture 
of France alone supplies not less than fifty illustrations of 
the ‘Divine Comedy” by way of anticipation. ‘The sinner 
shrank in holy horror from the visions of Hell, to con- 
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template in wistful repentance the penances of Purgatory 
and the bliss of Heaven. 

Out of this wild chaos of vulgar nightmare and monastic 
vigil, Dante, as Professor Grandgent says, “constructs an 
architectural Hades on a philosophical plan. Ble The archi- 
tecture of the Hereafter in the “Divine Comedy” reflects 
Dante’s imaginative genius; against the vague, or naive, or 
disordered visions of his predecessors, his three canticles 
reveal a universe conceived in order and perceived with a 
clarity which Ruskin significantly contrasts with the vague- 
ness of Milton. Far more important to us is the philo- 
sophical plan of the structure, Dante’s philosophy of life. 
For to understand Dante’s poetry, we must understand his 
ideas. In his philosophy of life Dante has precursors, just 
as he has precursors in his delineation of the landscape and 
the architecture of the Beyond. In both respects he has not 
only possessed himself of the treasures of others, but has 
transfigured and sublimated them. Let us examine, then, as 
briefly as we must, the doctrine of the soul in the philosophy 
and the theology which commanded the attention and the 
devotion of our poet. 

What is the nature of the soul, its relation to the body, 
its origin and final destiny? Medieval thought in this en- 
tire field of inquiry may be traced back to Biblical-Christian 
and Greek-philosophical originals. 

Like the Homeric Greek, the Hebrew was a citizen of 
this earth, of this life, but his conception of life was rigor- 
ously moral-religious: on this earth he was a chosen son of 
God. Confusion in dealing with Old Testament ideas may 
be avoided if we remember that life and death, to the be- 
liever in Jehovah, were terms preéminently ethical in con- 
notation, not terms descriptive of physical states. Life is 
a certain state of relation to God, a prerogative and a 
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~ privilege of man as compared with the beasts that perish. 
As Salmond puts it, “Life . . . is identified with God’s 
favour and with righteousness.” Death is the result of man’s 
departure from God; it is_sin, disobedience that “brought 
death into the world, and all our woe.”) Sheol is the shad- 
owy underworld to which man is condemned by his sins 
and departure from God. As the prophets elevate the 
Hebrew religion from a ritualistic cult of a tribal, national 
deity to the moral worship of a universal God of righteous- 
ness standing in personal relation to each man, Israel’s 
yearning for the restoration of Jehovah’s favor finds ever 
more exalted expressions. Perhaps even death and Sheol, 
the valley of dry bones which Ezekiel saw in his vision, shall 

ot prevail against God’s power and God’s infinite justice. 
Jehovah is the judge universal; by Him will the righteous 
be vindicated; He will bring to life His own; indeed, He 
will bring all to final judgment.) 

These two doctrines, of the Resurrection of the Dead 
and the Last Judgment, are central in the more definite and 
solemn New Testament pronouncements on the final destiny 
of man. God isa spirit. The Kingdom of God is spiritual 
and not of this earth. Christ has come to save men and 
has returned to the Father. But on the Last Day (and who 
knows how near it is!) He will come back to judge the 
living and the dead. The tombs will be opened; saint and 
sinner shall stand before the Son of God, and be judged, 
each according to his deserts. This doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the body is reiterated in the Gospels, but it is 
in St. Paul’s Epistles that it finds its most elaborate and 
positive statement. Christ rose from the dead, Paul de- 
clares; in Christ we shall all rise and live forever. This 
body is sown in corruption; it is raised in incorruption: it 
is sown a natural body; it is raised a spiritual body. Ina 
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moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump, the 
dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. 
A note of supreme assurance dominates Paul’s dark utter- 
ances. That the dead shall rise, he has no doubt whatever; 
how they shall rise, in what precise manner, what the par- 
ticular form and nature of the resurrection body, Paul 
does not state explicitly. ‘Behold, I tell you a mystery,” he 
declares. 

Satisfactory to the unspeculative or mystical mind, this 
doctrine was bound to stimulate and challenge the intel- 
lectually-minded. The resurrection of the body was an 
idea most fertile in implications for the general doctrine of 
the soul, and in the light of this new idea the doctrine of 
the soul had to be reformulated by the Church Fathers. 
The entire course of Greek speculation on the subject was 
involved in this reformulation. Here, as in so many other 
cases, Catholic theology issued from the union of the Chris- 
tian heart and the Hellenic intellect. 

Wicksteed has well distinguished two lines of thought 
which the Greek mind followed in its conception of the soul 
and its relation to the body. The one proceeds from 
primitive notions to Orphic and Pythagorean speculations, 
and finds its sublime expression in the philosophy of Plato. 
It views the soul as an entity animating the body but itself 
incorporeal: a shade, a ghost, a spirit, an immaterial, purely 
rational soul. It is not subject to the limitations and im- 
perfections of the body; the bodily life is but an episode in its 
eternal career, which precedes birth and proceeds after 
death. The body is to it a prison, a shell of impermanence 
and of illusion. Real life is life eternal, the life of the 
immaterial, purely rational essences. 

The positive advocacy of the idea of immortality in Pla- 
tonism, and the Platonic preoccupation with the life of the 
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spirit, were elements of kinship with Christianity which the 
Apologist recognized from the outset. But the Christian 
doctrine of life eternal was specifically a doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body, while the Platonist treated the 
body as impermanent appearance and a mere shadow shape. 
Moreover, Platonism, especially in the Neoplatonic form in 
which it presented itself to Christian minds, leaned to 
emanationism and pantheism, and was accordingly regarded 
with suspicion by orthodox theologians. 

The other general Greek conception of the soul views it as 
somehow identical with the body’s life or motive power, the 
vital principle,—material or perhaps immaterial, but in any 
case essentially bound up with the body. It is the breath 
of life, the life-giving blood that courses through the body, 
warm moist air, fire, the form or active principle of the 
body. So we find it in the Pre-Socratic naturalists and mate- 
rialists, and, on an immeasurably higher plane, as a criti- 
cism of Plato’s dualistic leanings, in the Aristotelian doctrine 
of the soul. Man is an organic unity, a living body, not a 
body and a soul. The soul is the form of the bodily mate- 
rial; it is the life of the body. The two are ever one in 
reality; only in abstract thought may they be distinguished. 
Now, while Aristotle thus treats the soul as the vital prin- 
ciple of the body, he recognizes in man another factor which 
really makes him the person he is; the factor, namely, of 
reason, the intellect. This is the distinctively human pre- 
rogative; plants and animals have souls; only man has rea- 
son. Unlike sensibility, the intellect has no direct depend- 
ence on the body; indeed, it is one with the rational principle 
of the universe. 

The Aristotelian doctrine that soul and body are one and 
make up the whole man was a doctrine which the theist was 
not likely in the long run to neglect. But there were real 
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difficulties in the way of the Christian schoolman who 
leaned toward Aristotelianism. The immortal soul which 
he hoped to save could not be that vital principle, the life 
of the body, which every animal and plant had just as well as 
man. When, as a Christian, he spoke of his soul, he was 
clearly bound, as an Aristotelian, to think of his intellect, 
which was indeed the distinctively human faculty by virtue 
of which he was a person. But what of this intellect? 
Could it be regarded as distinctively personal? 

Aristotle’s doctrine on this point has been the subject of 
endless dispute. Is the active intellect, in its creative capac- 
ity, cosmic and impersonal? Then, if acting in a human 
individual, it would operate as a person, as potential intel- 
lect, realizing as full a measure of rationality as the con- 
ditions of human life allow. Reason would then be God-in- 
us. So Dante writes in the “Convivio”’: “The soul of man 
which is endowed with the nobility of the highest facylty, 
namely, reason, participates in the divine nature under the 
aspect of everlasting intelligence.” But to say this is vir- 
tually to identify man’s mind or intelligence with the divine. 
Dante, commenting on his canzone, ‘‘Amor, che nella mente 
mi ragiona”’ (“‘Love, who in my mind discourseth to me’’), 
goes on to say: ‘““‘We can now see what is mind, which is that 
end and the most precious part of the soul, namely, deity.”’ 
This position, however, has pantheistic implications, and, 
besides, casts doubt on personal immortality. For the 
persistence of the active intellect as a person would depend 
on the persistence of the human organism in which it op- 
erates. When a man dies, the personal functioning of the 
active intellect in that man would end. So we might say: 
The work of God is eternal. Man has an opportunity to 
share in that work during his brief span of life. But it is, 
after all, God’s work, not man’s. 
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Arabian commentators went to great lengths in expound- 
ing these aspects and possible implications of the peripatetic 
philosophy. Christian orthodoxy was repelled in many 
ways by Aristotelianism. ‘The speculations in the ‘“Con- 
vivio” and reminiscences in the ‘‘Paradiso” register Dante’s 
struggle with the doctrine. Christendom was unpleasantly 
impressed by the predilection of Mohammedan, Jewish, 
and heretical minds for it, and regarded with great suspicion 
their versions of Aristotle’s Physics and Metaphysics. In 
1209 the provincial council of Paris prohibited the public or 
private reading of Aristotle’s books on natural philosophy 
and commentaries thereon (‘‘nec libri Aristotelis de na- 
turali philosophia nec commenta legantur publice vel se- 
creto”). In 1215 the University of Paris, while ordering 
the study of Aristotle’s logic, reaffirmed the prohibition of 
his natural philosophy and proscribed the Metaphysics. 
Pope Gregory IX in 1231 ordered that Aristotle’s libri 
naturales be not used until examined and purified of error,— 
a sign that a “true” Aristotle, acceptable to orthodoxy, was 
on his way. In 1254, the Physics and the Metaphysics of 
Aristotle were part of the Paris curriculum, and the time 
came when to contradict Aristotle was to contradict the 
Church. 

With this great victory of Aristotelianism, the outstand- 
ing philosophical achievement of thirteenth-century scholas- 
ticism, the Dominican order is associated, especially as rep- 
resented by Albert the Great, who collected and surveyed 
the ideas, and St. Thomas Aquinas, who systematized the 
doctrine, infused it with the spirit of Christian tradition, 
and translated it into the language of Church orthodoxy. 
This work is accomplished, so far as concerns our present 
inquiry, by regarding the active intellect and the potential 
intellect of Aristotle, not as two activities, the one cosmic 
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and impersonal, the other individual, but rather as two 
faculties of the human intellect. The pantheistic and ab- 
sorptionist implications of Aristotelianism are thus ruled out, 
while the doctrine of the organic unity of soul and body 
allows ground for a philosophical formulation of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the resurrection of the body. 

Fix now in one glance the essential features of the doc- 
trine of the soul and its destiny to which Dante subscribed. 
It is a doctrine emphatically Christian. It involves the sep- 
arate existence of the soul after the dissolution of the body; 
it likewise requires the resurrection of the body at the end 
of time, and its reunion with the soul to all eternity. Now 
to think, with Aristotle, of the soul as essentially united with 
the body, provides you with a philosophical basis for the 
doctrine of the resurrection, but it embarrasses you when 
you come to maintain the existence of disembodied souls in 
the Hereafter until the Last Day of Judgment. On the 
other hand, to maintain, with Plato, that the soul is a being 
in its own right, capable of existing independently of the 
body, involves you in the disturbing idea of the soul’s pre- 
existence. Thirteenth-century scholasticism, while pro- 
fessedly Aristotelian, as a matter of fact exploited both 
Plato and Aristotle in the interest of Christian belief, since 
there was much Platonism in its understanding of Aristotle. 
So, for instance, in Dante’s words, ‘Man is compounded of 
soul and body; but to the soul . . . belongs that excellence 
which is, as it were, the seed sown by the divine virtue.” But 
how may we think of the soul as in organic relation to the 
body at the beginning of its existence and throughout life, 
and yet as capable of existence after death apart from the 
mortal body, the while requiring the resurrection of the 
body at the end of time? We could read the schoolman’s 
answer to this triple question out of St. Thomas or St. 
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Bonaventura; naturally, however, we turn rather to Dante 
himself. 

And now I feel great misgiving. There are thirteen 
ways of going wrong in setting out to interpret a poet worth 
interpreting. How Dante must have smiled at the thought 
of all his future commentators! 


O ye, who in some pretty little boat, 
Eager to listen, have been following 
Behind my ship, that singing sails along .. . 


It were impertinent to recall Dante’s plea to Virgil: 


Honor and light of other poets, now 
May the long study and great love avail me, 
Which made me search thy volume. . . 


But one may in any case follow humbly 


Dietro alle poste delle care piante. 
(After the prints of his beloved feet.) 


Man’s soul comes into being together with his body, 
Dante declares, rejecting Plato’s doctrine of the soul’s pre- 
existence as given in the Timezus, probably the only Platonic 
dialogue he knew. (“‘Convivio,” IV, 21; “Purgatorio,” 
XXV; ‘Paradiso,’ IV.) In the process of conception, as 
a result of the commingling of the father’s active and the 
mother’s passive blood, coagulation and vivifying of matter 
take place, and the embryonic career of a new living in- 
dividual begins. The future child ascends the scale of being: 
it is first plant-like in character, then like unto a sea-fungus, 
then distinctively animal. The time comes when the embryo 
has ripened and is ready to assume a human character. Up 
to this point nature has done her own work. Now, 


however, 


\ 
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The Primal Motor turns to it in joy 
Over such art of Nature’s, and inbreathes 
A spirit that is new, replete with power, 
Which draws all that it finds active there 
To its own substance, making all one soul, 
Which lives and feels, revolving in itself. 


Thus, in due time, is born a human being, an essential 
unity of soul and body, yet, in a mortal body conceived and 
generated according to the processes of nature, bearing an 
immortal soul infused by God. Consider the subtlety and 
the ingenuity of this doctrine which speaks with the voice of 
Aristotle and utters the words of St. Paul. Man’s soul is 
one with the body, but it is not of the body; it is the body’s 
entelechy and form, but is no mere bodily product. It issues 
from God, even as wine issues from the sun’s heat when 
joined to the juice that distills from the grape. 

By distinguishing the soul from the intellect, Aristotle 
and Averroés had cast doubt on personal immortality. In 
opposition to them, Dante maintains in the “‘Convivio”’: 
“The soul as soon as ever it is brought forth receives the 
potential intellect from the virtues of the mover of the 
heaven; and this in itself potentially introduces into the 
soul all the universal forms so far as they exist in the Pro- 
ducer of the intellect, and in a lesser degree in proportion as 
this intellect is remote from the Primal Intelligence.”” Fur- 
thermore, the soul, while having manifold faculties,—veg- 
etative, animal, rational,—is nevertheless in its essence uni- 
tary. Through a multiplicity of faculties it acts as one. It 
has its seat in the blood; the brain is its treasury; as Oza- 
nam, whom I follow in the order of my discussion at this 
point, well puts it, the soul ‘fashions the flesh to render it 
transparent to the interior lights of thought”; it utters itself 
in physiognomy and facial expression; with infinite delicacy 
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it moulds the features; the eyes and the mouth, as Dante 
says, are the two balconies on which the soul shows itself, 
veiled. Throughout life it acts and must act in a bodily 
medium. In that medium it stoops to vice; in that it ascends 
to virtue. It reaches the normal height of its being in its 
thirty-fifth year, and its usual course is run in threescore 
years and ten, or, if there be strength, fourscore years. Old 
age sets in, and death, and the grave, and dissolution. And 
is this, then, the end? 

“Of all brutal opinions that is the most foolish, vilest, 
and most pestilent which holds that there is no life after 
this.” So Dante declares in the “Convivio,” in ardent op- 
position to the materialists of his day. This opposition was 
very real in Dante’s time. Italy was full of Epicureans who 
declared that man’s soul was material, generated with the 
body, and with the body perishing at death. Villani writes 
of Florentines fighting in the streets over this momentous 
question. To deny the immortality of the soul meant to 
lump spirit with the flesh, to treat man’s reason as a gross 
product of material nature. As Dante saw it, human wis- 
dom and philosophy recoil from this amazing error. Man’s 
firm hope of immortality, were it baseless and futile, would 
itself prove human life the ghastliest irony, and existence the 
reverse of rational. The experiences of dreams and visions 
bear evidence to the reality of the Hereafter; and the most 
veracious doctrine of Christ confirms it, itself making us cer- 
tain above all reasoning. ‘‘We behold the immortal per- 
fectly by faith, and by reason we behold it, touched with the 
shadow of darkness which falls upon it owing to the mixture 
of mortal and immortal: and this ought to be our strongest 
argument that both one and the other exist in us. Thus I 
believe,” Dante concludes, “thus I affirm, thus I am assured, 
that I shall pass to another better life after this.” And in the 
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sixth circle of Hell, as Sir Thomas Browne somewhat 
ironically observes in his “Urn Burial,” ‘“Epicurus lies deep 
in Dante’s Hell, wherein we meet with tombs enclosing souls 
which denied their immortalities.” 

No, life is not ended with death: ‘“The soul which is de- 
- parted lives on without a break in a nature which is more 
than human.” So Dante exclaims also in the tenth canto 
of the ‘‘Purgatorio”’: 


Do ye not comprehend that we are worms 
Born to bring forth the angelic butterfly ? 


This career of man beyond the grave Dante traced from 
the forest dark, savage, rough and stern of this world, to 
the nethermost pit of Hell, and up the arduous Mount of 
Purgatory to the Ten Heavens of Paradise. We have now 
reached close to the heart of our theme. 

When death comes to the body, the soul departs, bearing 
with itself what to it appertains. Memory, intelligence, 
and will are enhanced; but the faculties of mere sensibility 
are mute. Thus moving, the soul, if unrepentant, is trans- 
lated to the dismal bank of the sad river Acheron. The old 
boatman Charon appears with his boat. The sinful soul 
is ferried across, and, all hope abandoning, goes to its ap- 
pointed circle in Hell, there to suffer forever the conse- 
quences of its sins. But if, even at the last moment of life, 
man repents him of his sins and turns to God, his soul after 
death is assigned to the realm of expiation. As the sweet 
singer Casella explains to Dante, the penitent souls assemble 
at the mouth of the Tiber, and are by the grace of God 
transported across the seas to the Mount of Purgatory, 
there to expiate laboriously their iniquities, to be purged of 
their sins, and be made fit for the sublimities of Heaven. 

When Dante has the souls ferried across to the Here- 
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after, he is following old tradition. Thus souls were trans- 
ported across the Channel to Britain, the land of death. As 
the live oarsmen begin their voyage from the French shore, 
the vessel lies low in the water, freighted with the souls — 
which the flesh-and-blood boatmen, of course, cannot see. 
They reach the British shore; a voice is heard, calling out 
the names of the ghostly passengers. As they alight, the 
boat rises in the water. This notion of heavy invisible spir- 
its is not Dante’s. His account of the soul in the Hereafter, 
and the manner of its existence, is given in the twenty-fifth 
canto of the “‘Purgatorio.’’ As soon as space encompasses 
the soul that has reached its destination, in Hell or in Pur- 
gatory, it radiates a formative activity in the air about it, 
just as it radiated it in the living body. Sunlight, shining 
through air saturated with rain, forms a rainbow. 


So here the neighboring air will shape itself 
Into that form, which by its virtue now 
The soul that stops there like a seal imprints. 


A subtle body is thus formed, responding to the soul’s sen- 
sible needs as did the earthly body. The inhabitants of 
Dante’s regions of woe and expiation, like dead leaves flut- 
tering in the wind, are strange compounds of the material 
and the immaterial, ghostly shades with shapes visible and 
recognizable, like unto Dante in their sense-reactions to 
light and sound, heat, and cold, and pain, and yet so utterly 
unlike him that throughout Hell his living body makes him 
instantly conspicuous. The boat of Phlegyas does not seem 
freighted until Dante steps into it; and in Purgatory he, 
alone of all the laboring throng of penitents, so obstructs 
the rays of the sun as to cast a shadow. 

Thus the souls pursue their appointed careers, suffering 
the torments of punishment or the labors of expiation. 
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Their mode of existence and their capacities are often per- 
plexing. The heretics Cavalcanti and Farinata know the 
past and the future, while ignorant of the present. Some 
of the sinners recognize Dante’s features; some hear his 
Tuscan speech, and call to him to stop and listen to them. 
But the misers and the prodigals are so darkened by their 
ignoble life on earth as to be unrecognizable in Hell. Ordi- 
narily they are all human in appearance, though sometimes 
distorted and mutilated. Soothsayers, for instance, have 
their faces turned around, and walk backwards. Evil coun- 
selors in the eighth pouch of the Malebolge are entirely 
wrapped up in tongues of flame; sowers of scandal and 
schismatics, in the ninth pouch, are unspeakably mangled 
and mutilated. Suicides are turned into trees, gnarled and 
knotty; dark are their leaves and thorny. their branches; the 
Harpies build their nests in them. When Dante breaks a 
branch, from the broken splinter words burst forth, and 
blood. 

In Purgatory invisible shades move along with the visible. 
Voices speak to Dante out of the empty air; from amidst the 
leaves of a tree laden with sweet fruit are heard the praises 
of temperance. The penitents pursue the path that leads 
to their release. ‘The course is long or brief, depending 
upon the sinfulness that is expiated. Repentance too long 
postponed in life, as in the case of Belacqua, lengthens the 
stay in Antepurgatory. So the repentant sinners ascend 
from terrace to terrace, pilgrims bound for Paradise. And 
in the vast sweep of the Ten Heavens, which defy speech 
as they ravish the imagination, the souls of the saved abide 
starlike in their radiance, in the serenity of their bliss. 

The souls in Purgatory, to repeat, are obviously souls in 
transit; but while the souls in Hell and Heaven have 
reached their final destination, they have not reached the 
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full measure of their destiny. Not forever will the Mount 
of Purgatory be peopled. When the last penitent has 
mounted to Heaven, the end of time will be in sight, the day 
of Final Judgment and eternal confirmation of the destinies 
of men. 

Each one shall find again his dismal tomb, 


Shall reassume his flesh and his own figure, 
Shall hear what through eternity re-echoes. 


For the shadow must yield to the full reality; the subtle 
body formed by the soul in the air surrounding it, which has 
served its purpose heretofore, must now be replaced by the 
old body in which the soul lived its life on earth, in which it 
sank to vice or rose in virtue. Created by God a unity of 
soul and body, man will rise on the last day once more com- 
plete, body and soul. From Heaven and Hell the souls shall 
gather and, united to their bodies, shall throng into the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, to hear their eternal destinies pro- 
claimed by the Eternal Justice. The woe of the damned 
and the joy of the blessed will then reach their utmost 
measure. The opened tombs will receive the souls and 
bodies of the Epicureans who denied the immortality of the 
soul and will then close forever. Forever will be sealed the 
consummation of bliss and woe in Heaven and Hell. The 
end will come of time, the end of becoming, of striving, of 
attaining. ‘The portal of the future shall be closed.” This 
is the celestial vision of the aspiring saint: 


As long as the festivity 

Of Paradise shall be, so long our love 

Shall radiate round about us such a vesture. 
Its brightness is proportioned to the ardor, 
The ardor to the vision; and the vision 
Equals what grace it has above its worth. 
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When, glorious and sanctified, our flesh 
Is reassumed, then shall our persons be 
More pleasing by their being more complete. 


At this stage it might appear strange that such a vision 
of human destiny should have made Dante a guide of the 
modern spirit in the ways of eternity. For, grant the living 
power and glory of Dante’s speech and imagery, the glamour 
of his spiritual romance, his religious ardor, and his deep 
moral earnestness,—grant all this, and it remains true, nev- 
ertheless, that if the final word of Dante is the word we 
have heard so far, then the hold he has on our minds is 
indeed a mystery. Look for the river Acheron on your 
maps; you will not find it there; nor the Mount of Pur- 
gatory, either; nor is the earth, as Dante believed, im- 
movable and at the center of the universe. The topography 
of Hell, the Terrestrial Paradise, the Ten Heavens, Cocy- 
tus and Empyrean,—all this is imagining, awful and splen- 
did, but scientifically and philosophically deficient, or even 
crude and naive. As Grandgent reminds us, Dante believed 
that seven thousand years separated the first day of Crea- 
tion from the Last Day of Judgment. We have come to the 
last age of our world, he said, and expected the end of time 
to come in about five hundred years after his day. We are 
this year commemorating the six hundredth anniversary of 
this visionary. On the Last Day of Judgment he expected 
that the suicides, changed to gnarled and knotty trees, 
would hang their resurrected bodies on their thorny 
branches, and would thus wear them to all eternity! 

Now Dante’s outworn medievalism cannot be ignored, 
for it is no mere scaffolding in the house of his spirit. The 
final essence of Dante’s poetry is not in his words; it is in 
what he thinks. His ideas are poetry, as Professor San- 
tayana observes. By his ideas, by his ideal vision, must he 
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be finally judged; by this, whether he can really teach us 
“how man becomes eternal.” 


O ye who have sound intellects, observe 
The doctrine that is here, hiding itself 
Beneath the veil of the unwonted verses! 


Unwonted, strange, and mysterious are the verses, stranger 
by far than the real doctrine which is uttered in Dante. The 
“Divine Comedy” is a myth and a parable, like unto the 
parables in the Gospels, like the Myth of the Cave and that 
strange and unwonted vision of Er the Pamphylian in 
Plato’s ‘“‘Republic.’’ Count it not a digression if I now turn 
aside from Dante to refer to this last myth with which 
Plato concludes his greatest dialogue. I can think of no 
better way to make this matter clear than thus to elucidate 
Dante by Plato. 

Plato tells us in the myth of one Er, a Pamphylian, who 
was slain in battle. His body does not decay, and twelve 
days later he returns to life and narrates his vision of the 
other world. His soul had gone in company with others to 
a place of judgment. Er is told to observe what he may, 
for the enlightenment of mankind. Punishments he ob- 
serves, and sufferings; likewise corresponding rewards and 
joys. Seven days he tarries; on the eighth the pilgrims 
resume their journey, and in five days they reach the column 
of light which binds together the universe. Here Fate gives 
the souls opportunity to choose their lives anew. The life 
which the soul chooses will be its destiny. ‘Let not him who 
chooses first be careless, and let not the last despair.’’ The 
recital of the choices made would take us too far afield. 
The choices are made, the Fates confirm them; the souls are 
sent up to earth, to be reborn into the lives they themselves 


have elected. 
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This is the vision: a myth of preéxistence and transmigra- 
tion, beautiful to read and imagine; but who would mistake 
it for the truth? And yet it is very truth of very truth; for, 
as Plato tells us, ‘‘the tale has been saved, and has not per- 
ished, and will save us if we are obedient to the word 
spoken.” This word, this central, saving idea in Plato’s 
vision, is the same as the central idea in Dante’s vision. 
Heaven and Hell are in man’s grasp; life or death are 
offered him, himself to choose his destiny. This choice of 
man’s spirit, how solemn, in consequences how irretrievable; 
this the supreme opportunity, this the supreme peril of our 
human state ! 

The myth is about Er’s vision of, the other world; the 
truth is about our life here and now. \So Dante’s vision also 
is about Hell, Purgatory, and the Ten Heavens; but the 
immortal truth of Dante likewise is in his vision of life here 
and now: his insight disclosing the forces in us that make 
for eternal worth, and the forces that defeat man’s attain- 
ment of the ideal goal, that thwart and negate the human 
spirit. How does man become eternal, how is the eternal 
in his nature disclosed and een 

Virgil describes Dante’s journey as undertaken “to pro- 
cure him full experience.’ Dante’s supreme achievement is 
to be sought precisely in this: in his spiritual insight, in his 
revelation of the immortal values within the reach of man, 
and in his ardent espousal of these values. Thus, speaking 
the language of thirteenth-century scholasticism, he utters 
the truth of life, which is not merely medieval, but a truth 
for all time; just as Plato utters it while speaking the lan-: 
~guage of Greek myth and cosmology. Dante’s doctrinal 
structure is medieval; the truth that lives in it transcends 
the boundaries of time. It is no arrogant assertion, but sim- 
ple verity, to maintain that the full measure of Dante’s 
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spiritual message is clearer to our intellects to-day than it 
was to the medieval mind; clearer, perhaps, to our intellect 
than it was to Dante’s own. It is of the very essence of 
supreme genius to perceive more of the spirit of man than it 
can intellectually grasp or formulate. To Dante we may 
say, in all humility, what Statius says to Virgil in Purgatory: 


Thou didst like one, who walking in the night 
Carries a light behind, not for himself, 
But making wise those that do follow him. 


In his letter to Can Grande della Scala, Lord of Verona 
and his friend and protector, Dante writes with reference to 
the ‘Divine Comedy”: “The subject of the whole work .. . 


taken in the literal sense only, is ‘the state of souls after ' 


death’ . . . allegorically the subject is ‘man as, by good or 
ill deserts, in the exercise of the freedom of his choice he 
becomes liable to rewarding or punishing justice.’ ”’ 

By his very nature and by his relation to God, man is 
predestined to high things. As Ulysses urges his crew, so 
Dante pleads with mankind: 

Consider of what origin ye are; 


Ye were not made to live as do the brutes, 
But to seek virtue and to learn the truth. 


This is truly human life, a life of rational activity, revealing 
to man the goal of his being and directing his energies to the 
attainment of this goal. This is man’s high destiny, to aim, 
at the Divine, to reach unto God, and “of all his loves to 
reserve for God the highest.” Thisis Heaven. And Dante 
saw all about him Hell. The Inferno is a miserable gal-. 
lery of men who have failed as men. Dante is not drawing 
pictures of distant terrors. The very fact that he filled Hell 
with his contemporaries, with Florentines of his own gen- 
eration, made Hell real, ‘immediate, actual, bodily .. . 


Y 


A 
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more distinct and natural,” as Milman says. Boniface VII 
is still Pope in Rome, and already the simoniacs in the third 
pouch of the Malebolge, in the eighth circle of Hell, are 
looking for his arrival. It is a harrowing idea, and the 
effect is one of overpowering immediacy. As we read 
Dante’s “Inferno,” we feel Hell all about us, right here and 
now. 

In this main point Dante’s Hell differs from the Hells of 
his predecessors. Even St. Thomas is content to exhibit 
Divine Justice by showing that the sinner deserves the pun- 
ishment he receives. But when Dante reads on the gates of 
Hell, ‘Justice incited my sublime Creator,” his conception 
of Divine Justice is at once simpler and more profound. 
Hell is what the sinner himself chooses. the “Inferno” is 
not so much an account of how sin is punished; it is funda- 
mentally a revelation of what sin is: essentially and in the 
full measure of its fruition. The wages of sin is death, we 
have been told. Dante’s truth is deeper. Sin is death, he 
declares in true Biblical manner. He recalls Aristotle’s 
words that, in man, life is the use of reason, and that for a 
man to part with this use of reason is the same as to be dead. 
So he writes, in the canzone interpreted in the Fourth Trac- 
tate of the ‘‘Convivio,” of a man ‘‘who while he doth walk 
the earth is dead,”—dead as man but surviving as beast. 
Frate Alberigo treacherously has his brother killed. His 
soul goes to the traitor’s pit in Hell, and goes there in- 

stantly. Above, on earth, his body continues its soulless 
" existence; a demon takes possession of it until the time of its 
dissolution. The hideous degradation, the tragic horror of 
this death-in-life, Dante exhibits in his portrayal of Hell. 

What is sin? It is man’s great refusal to enter upon his 
divine inheritance, the betrayal of his high trust, the wilful 
rejection of God’s love. So Christ charged the dealers in 
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the temple: ‘‘My house shall be called a house of prayer; 
but ye make it a den of robbers.” The luke-warm, 
Laodicean soul, lacking vigor to espouse actively either 
‘good or evil, is not admitted even to Hell; it is outside the 
dread portal, in nondescript aimless confusion. After all, 
as Ibsen tells us in ““Peer Gynt,” “Both vigor and earnest- 
ness go to a sin.”’ 

(Sin is by Dante viewed as threefold, and these three kinds 
of sin are exhibited in the three great divisions of Hell. 
The high destiny of man is to pursue virtue and knowledge, 
rational devotion, love of God. Now, man’s emotions, in- 
stead of being guided and moderated by reason in the desire 
for earthly things, may be fired to excessive passion by un- 
enlightened impulse and instinct. This is Incontinence, and 
in four circles of Hell we find the souls who have chosen to 
waste themselves in lust, in gluttony, in avarice and prodi- 
gality, in anger. 

Lower sinks human nature, when instinct and impulse, 
instead of flaming in excessive passion for things unworthy, 
are employed to defeat the end of love. This is double 
negation of the soul’s true humanity: reason is scorned and 
love is absent. These are the Violent; a high cliff separates 
them from the Incontinent in Hell. In three rounds we find 
the souls violent against their neighbors’ persons and pos- 
sessions; against their own persons and possessions; against 
God, Nature, and Art. Here are the murderers, robbers, 
tyrants; here are suicides; here the blasphemers, sodom- 
ites, usurers. 

A still vaster chasm of spiritual downfall marks the de- 
scent to Fraud. Here sin reaches its depth: intelligence is 
here bedeviled; malicious craft is employed to defeat the 
ends of love. Triply damned is the soul in this third di- 
vision of Hell. Dante distinguishes Fraud Simple or Deceit 
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from Treachery, which he regards as the devil’s pit of sin. 
Deceit is lodged in the ten evil pouches of the Malebolge, 
in the eighth circle of Hell. Here are the seducers and 
panders, flatterers, simoniacs, soothsayers, barterers, hypo- 
crites, thieves, evil counselors, schismatics and scandal- 
mongers, falsifiers. The very heart of Hell holds the trai- 
tors of their kindred, of their country, of their guests and 
companions, and of their benefactors. Judas Iscariot, 
Brutus, and Cassius are at the very pit of the pit, writhing 
in the three jaws of Satan. 

Now observe the moral consistency of Dante’s treatment. 
The sinners are all at home in their proper circle in Hell; 
their punishment exhibits in sensible terms their inner char- 
acter. According to the old Indian doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, a swine’s body awaits the swinish soul. So in the In- 
ferno we see, not the punishment of the lustful, of the 
murderer, or the traitor: we see lust itself, or murder, or 
treachery; the sinful soul itself is disclosed to our view, and 
its very character is its punishment. In this exhibition of 
the real Hell, Dante’s genius is marvelous. The misers and 
the prodigals spend all their strength rolling heavy weights 
against each other in the muddy marsh of the Styx. The 
wrathful souls tear and bite and smite each other. Mur- 
derers are clear up to their necks in the boiling, bloody river 
Phlegethon, and tyrants clear up to their eyebrows. Flat- 
terers are immersed up to their lips in filth. Hypocrites, 
with painted faces, have to walk under the weight of hooded 
cloaks of lead, gilded on the outside. The cold, loveless 
souls of the traitors are at home plunged in the frozen lake 
of Cocytus, frozen tears blinding their eyes. But perhaps 
the subtlest exhibition of Dante’s profound insight is to be 
found in his incomparable account of the adulteress Fran- 
cesca da Rimini and her lover Paolo. What is their punish- 
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ment? Eternally to be driven through the air by the violent 
whirlwinds of passion, eternally in each other’s arms. How 
many readers of Dante perceive damnation in Paolo and 
Francesca’s lot? Eternally in the arms of love: is this Hell? 
Even so, answers Dante, himself a high priest of love. ‘“Un- 


lawful love . . . is condemned to be mere possession—pos- 
session in the dark, without any future. . . . A love that is 
nothing but love” is “in hell already.” So Professor 


Santayana interprets Dante. ‘‘Only an inspired poet could 
be so subtle a moralist. Only a sound moralist could be so 
tragic a poet.’’ Not only as poetry but as a revelation of 
spiritual insight, the canto of Paolo and Francesca is the 
jewel of the “Inferno.” ' 

This is Hell: the abode of sin, the absence of God and of 
the love of God. What are we to do, then, to be saved? 
A repentant will is the first condition. The sinner is in Hell 
because he has chosen to be there: God Himself cannot save 
him against his free will. The malicious soul actively rejects 
God, and malice is beyond God’s saving grace. To be 
saved, man must eagerly turn to Christ in prayer and re- 
pentance. Be it even at the last breath of life, as in the case 
of Manfredi, God will not reject the penitent sinner. Once 
repentant, the sinner has rejected malice; but much purging 
is needed before he attains the purity and saintliness toward 
which his will has so ardently turned. 

Of the three parts of the ‘Divine Comedy,” the ‘‘Purga- 
torio” is perhaps the most human. Virtue is forever beyond 
the reach of the sinner in Hell, forever attained in Heaven. 
Purgatory alone is a scene of moral endeavor after virtue. 
The Mountain of Purgatory is the visible exhibition of the 
soul’s mounting from sin to Heaven through purgation and 
expiation. How does the soul mount from sin to salvation? 
How are the brands of the seven deadly sins blotted out 
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from the brow of man, until he stands at the threshold of 
Paradise, stainless and saved forever? Dante answers: By 
vigorously negating the sins to which, before repentance, the 
soul had yielded. In the seventeenth canto of the ‘“Purga- 
torio” Virgil expounds to Dante the manifold nature of sin 
that is expiated on the Holy Mountain. Love alone is good, 
love well directed and in right measure. Man’s love may be 
misdirected to evil; this is the case in the sins of pride, envy, 
and anger. Or else man may love the good, but not with 
sufficient ardor. This is sloth, spiritual sluggishness. Or, 
again, man may love excessively things that deserve only 
moderate attachment. ‘This is the case in avarice and 
prodigality, gluttony, and lust. From these seven vices the 
soul must be delivered through expiation and hard disci- 
pline. 

On the first terrace of the sacred mountain, the soul is 
purged of pride, by bowing down in humility under heavy 
burdens. The envious, covered with sackcloth, lean against 
each other, thus lending the mutual support they had re- 
fused during life. On earth their eyes could not endure the 
sight of another’s happiness; so here their eyelids are trans- 
pierced with iron wire. Those who expiate anger are 
blinded by a thick veil of smoke, blinded as they had been 
by wrath. The slothful have to run the good course at.top 
speed: 


Swift, swift, that no time may be lost because 
Of little love... 


The misers and the prodigals are in tears, lying with their 
faces to the earth, to keep in mind their former depravity 
in devoting their lives to earthly things. The gluttons, pal- 
lid, withered, and emaciate, with deep-sunken eyes, throng 
about a fruit-laden apple-tree, but cannot satisfy their hun- 
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ger. The lustful are purged in flames hot as their consum- 
ing passions. And while the sinners are thus being purged, 
all about them they see and hear praises of the respective 
virtues they seek to attain, and the air is sweet with the 
Beatitudes. 

In Purgatory, as in Hell, the souls of men are where they 
belong, where by their own will they have chosen to be. 
So Wicksteed observes: ‘Never did Dante pierce more 
deeply into the truth of things . . . than when he told how 
the souls in Purgatory do not wish to rise to Heaven till 
they have worked out the consequences of their sins.” For 
until that time the soul, feeling itself short of the mark, is 
possessed with the torment and the longing of one repentant 
but not yet sanctified. It craves God, but has not yet at- 
tained unto His presence. But joy universal breaks forth 
when the sinner is at last purged and ready to ascend to 
Heaven. He drinks of the waters of Lethe and Eunoé; the 
memory of his sins is no more, but doubly blissful is the rec- 
ollection of his virtue. No more is he repentant, no more 
struggling with evil. He can now take his own pleasure for 
his guide, since all his pleasure is in God. 

There is spiritual gravitation in the Universe. As St. 
Augustine tells us, ‘“The soul is moved by love as the body 
is by its weight.” So Dante, in the “Convivio”’: “The soul 
of man naturally desires with boundless longing to have 
being ... and since God is the first cause of our 
souls . . . the soul desires most of all to return to Him.” 
The soul of Beatrice goes to “the only home that most be- 
fitteth her,’ Dante sings in the ‘Vita Nuova.” Only in 
attaining unto the Divine Presence is real joy and peace 
possible for man, for only with God is the human soul really 
at home. His will is our peace, E la sua volontate é nostra 
pace. This peace passeth all understanding and cannot be 
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attained by human wisdom unaided. The wisest pagans are 
in Limbo, and at the portals of Heaven Virgil leaves Dante. 
His knowledge may lead to the attainment of those virtues 
which St. Augustine called splendid vices, but the full 
measure of faith, of hope, of Christian love that leads to 
God, is forever beyond him. 

The ascent of the Ten Heavens in the ‘‘Paradiso”’ brings 
to a sublime climax Dante’s return from the earthly love 
of the donna gentile to the heavenly love of Beatrice, from 
secular learning and knowledge to the divine wisdom of 
faith. It solemnizes Dante’s recognition of an Infinite cen- 
ter of supreme, ineffable perfection, of a Value Absolute 
which the human soul perceives and worships, in which it 
finds its peace and its eternal home, but which transcends 
the capacities of reason to analyze and formulate. This 
transcendent sense of the Divine strangely challenges 
Dante’s intelligence; humble in accepting the truths of faith, 
he is ever insistent in his effort to understand the mysteries 
of religion. Heaven is to him indeed the great adventure 
of the spirit. The ‘‘Paradiso” seems—only seems—im- 
aginatively austere as compared with the first two canticles. 
Even more sublime than the marvelous play of imagery 
which holds us spellbound in the “Inferno” and the ‘‘Pur- 
gatorio,” is the play of ideas and living conceptions in which 
we now may share. The ascent from Heaven to Heaven is 
an ascent in spiritual vision. At every step Beatrice charges 
Dante to rise above his mortal, temporal outlook and to 
survey things in the light of the Eternal. 

Spinoza speaks of the intellectual love of God, amor in- 
tellectualis Dei, which enables a man to see all things under 
the pattern of eternity, sub specie aeternitatis. So the love 
of God exemplified for Dante in his devotion to Beatrice 
reveals to him more and more completely, and with ever 
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more immediate certainty, the living presence of God in 
each passing moment of mortality. Love of God is not only 
the saving force in man’s life, it is the eternal dynamic in 
the universe. The truth of truths about the world is that 
it is attuned to Good, to God’s love. So Plato taught when 
he found the supreme reality in the Idea of the Good. The 
whole world is but the reflection of God’s beaming love; 
creation is the Divine Idea. In mastering the forces of 
evil in his nature, in yielding reason the victory, in pursuing 
virtue and knowledge, man attains the only real happiness 
which this our mortal life affords. But he attains more: in 
godliness, in truth, in love, man allies himself and is one with 
that in the universe which alone is eternal. Love discloses 
to man goals of aspiration that defy the vicissitudes of 
time: 
Light intellectual replete with love, 


Love of true good replete with ecstasy, 
Ecstasy that transcendeth every sweetness. 


In love of Good and godliness even this mortal body is 
made to participate in the immortal concerns of the spirit. 
In this sense perhaps even the resurrection of the body 
in Dante may have allegorical significance. Our body, our 
every moment of mortality, is bound up with immortal pos- 
sibilities; the eternal is here and now and is ever being 
realized in us. 

(Love of God leads man to scale heights which the intel- 
lect cannot reach. Again and again Dante is blinded by the 
luminous sublimities of Paradise, but love and Beatrice help 
him attain the brighter vision. There is no monotony of 
blessedness in Heaven. Each soul in Dante’s Paradise at- 
tains eternally its utmost of bliss in the presence of God, 
but some souls are capable of more bliss than others. The 
Ten Heavens represent accordingly a sublime gradation of 
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beatitudes, a gradual approach to unqualified perfection. 
The nun Piccarda, in the first Heaven, of the moon, has been 
inconstant in her saintliness; the great lawgiver and states- 
man Justinian, in the second Heaven, that of Mercury, was 
ambitious; the ardor of the good lovers, in the Heaven of 
Venus, inclined to sensuality. The shadow of earth falls 
on these three Heavens, and a touch of the earthly is in 
their celestial bliss. The next four heavens subtly exhibit 
Dante’s scale of spiritual values. The theologians and the 
learned saints are in the fourth Heaven, of the Sun. Here 
is intellect directed to the understanding of the Divine. 
Higher than the wise theologian, in the Heaven of Mars, 
is the brave soldier of the faith, the holy crusader, who 
battles for God and righteousness. Higher still, in the sixth 
Heaven, of Jupiter, are the kings who rule righteously, in 
the spirit of divine justice. But even more exalted than the 
wisdom of the theologian, or the fortitude of the holy cru- 
sader, or the justice of the righteous ruler, is the contem- 
plative insight and intuition of the mystic, sublime in the 
_seventh Heaven, that of Saturn. 

Thus it is that the soul becomes eternal, and aspires to 
topmost Heaven through the attainment of virtue. In their 
several spheres of beatitude, the souls of the blessed are all 
in the presence of Infinite Love, for all Paradise breathes - 
the immediacy of the Divine. Love is exalted throughout, 
but clearly there is no detraction of intelligence here. Soc- 
rates had said, “Virtue is knowledge,” and, as we see, 
Dante ends with a pean of mysticism, with an exaltation of 
the higher intelligence more important even than love to the 
soul in quest of the eternal; 


Blessedness 
Is founded in the faculty which sees, 
And not in that which loves, and follows next .. . 
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Dante has come from the human to the divine, from time 
to the eternal. In the presence of God, in the Empyrean 
“where every Where and every When are centred—Dove 
s’appunta ogni ubi ed ogni quando’’—the language of intel- 
ligence fails, but in immortal clarity the passing confusions 
of his soul are transcended, and he sees things face to face, 
sees them with St. Bernard, in the light of mystic contempla- 
tion. In the passing flow of time and mortality he had 
sought the immortal. Athirst for God, he had sought the 
Divine Presence, had sought to learn how man becomes 
eternal. And he had seen how man is eternally damned, 
and how he is purged to the attainment of eternal blessed- 
ness. His soul had sought to penetrate “the Truth in which 
all intellect finds rest.” 


Too high was that for mortal wings to glide— 

Till, stricken by a sudden-flashing ray, 

My reason found its longing satisfied. 

My soaring fancy here at last gave way; 

But, like a wheel whose motion nothing mars, 

Already wish and will, in even sway, 

Were turned by Love, which moves the sun and stars. 


RaposLav A. TSANOFF. 


Vv 
THE POLITICAL WRITINGS OF DANTE 


HE political writings of Dante may be briefly described 

as the picture of an ideal state in which men should 
find peace instead of ceaseless conflict, justice instead of 
greed, and spiritual development instead of stagnation. 
Described in this way, they seem to belong to that great 
series of Ideal Commonwealths of which Plato’s ‘‘Republic,” 
More’s ‘Utopia,’ and Campanella’s “City of the Sun’ are 
the best known examples. But in his politics, as in his 
famous description of the future life, Dante was always a 
prophet, perhaps a statesman, but never primarily a philos- 
opher. There is no academic aloofness in the intensity and 
passion of the poet. The prose of Dante is very different 
in form from his great poetry, but it is animated by the 
same spirit. As he walked the streets of an Italian city it 
is said that the common people pointed with awe to the 
dark and slender figure of the man who had gone down into 
hell. And spiritually it was true. So, too, he had seen the 
vision of perfect order under a heaven-sent emperor who 
was to rebuild the lost glories of Augustus, under whom all 
the peoples of the world were to become once more Roman 
and really Christian. Through all the discouragements and 
seeming disappointments of a bitter life, the great son of 
Florence never doubted for one moment that the dream 
which he voiced for the ten silent centuries was destined to 
come true. It is this complete sincerity, passion, and in- 
tensity of conviction, rather than the mere details of his 
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argument and plan, which have given to the political writ- 
ings of Dante, and especially to ‘‘De Monarchia,” so high 
a place in the world’s literature. His lips had been touched 
by a living coal from off the altar of Jehovah. 

The prophetic quality in Dante’s politics is best seen in a 
quotation. Listen first to the philosopher. Plato puts these 
words into the mouth of Socrates: ‘‘We were inquiring into 
the nature of absolute justice and into the character of the 
perfectly just, and into injustice and the perfectly unjust, 
that we might have an ideal. We were to look at these in 
order that we might judge of our own happiness and un- 
happiness according to the standard which they exhibited 
and the degree in which we resembled them, but not with 
any view of showing that they could exist in fact.’’ As the 
picture of the painter is no worse because it does not cor- 
respond to a real man, so the ideal city is no worse because 
it is impossible of realization.t_ Now listen to the prophet 
and the poet: “I long not only to burgeon, but also to bear 
fruit for the public advantage, and to set forth fruits un- 
attempted by others.’ So all his words pointed to a goal 
which might be grasped by living men if they would only 
reach out for it. After almost sixty years of neglect, an 
emperor finally crossed the Alps, and Henry of Luxemburg 
appeared in the valley of the Poin the year 1310. It seemed 
to the passionate soul of Dante that the ideal of the cen- 
turies had at last become real. ‘‘Lo now is the acceptable 
time wherein arise the signs of consolation and peace. For 
a new day beginneth to glow, showing forth the dawn which 
is even now dissipating the darkness of our long calamity; 
and already the breezes of the east begin to blow, the lips 
of heaven glow red, and caress the auspices of the nations 
with caressing calm. And we, too, shall see the looked-for 


1 Plato, “Republic” (Jowett’s translation), V, 457. 
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joy, we who have kept vigil through the long night in the 
desert.”! There is nothing comparable to the political 
writings of Dante save only the Messianic vision of an 
Isaiah or a Jeremiah. 

Almost exactly two hundred years after Dante, an- 
other famous citizen of Florence wrote a book with a similar 
title. ‘The Prince” of Machiavelli and ‘“The Monarch” of 
Dante would probably stand in any list of ten important 
works on politics. But all similarity ends with the title. The 
Prince is a man who gains his power by intrigue and the 
arts of diplomacy. The Monarch is a heaven-appointed 
ruler the sanction of whose authority is service and the end 
of whose government is justice. Two hundred years had 
brought those subtle and fundamental changes which carry 
us from the Middle Ages, with their outward discords and 
their inward loyalties, to modern times, dominated by the 
historical and the critical spirit. A Clemenceau or a Lloyd 
George could to-day read “The Prince’ with substantial 
sympathy and understanding. Indeed, it sounds like a code 
of practical precepts for a modern peace conference. It 
would require much more than a translation to make them 
understand “The Monarch.”” They would need to be born 
again. With all the clearness of its historical analysis and 
the keenness of its intellectual perception, ‘‘The Prince” 
discovers no great passion for any moral ends. The eyes 
of Machiavelli are never dimmed by tears. 

Now everything which Dante wrote is shot through and 
through by the burning flames of four great loyalties, in 
each of which he summarized one of the conflicting political 
cross-currents of a troubled age. There was first the white 
city on the Arno, where he had been born and reared and 
from which he was so long an exile. He must have loved 


“De Monarchia,” I, 1 (Wicksteed); “Epistole,’ V (Wicksteed). 
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Florence very greatly to have hated her so fiercely. But 
unlike many Italians of his day, Dante was never primarily 
a citizen. He had a deep and abiding affection for Italy, 
which appears again and again in his prose as well as in 
his poetry. But Dante was even less of a patriot than he 
was a citizen. For beyond any loyalty to his city and to 
the great land in which he wandered as an exile lay the 
deeper loyalty to the church as an institution destined to 
bring spiritual light to the world, and, above all, to the 
empire as the symbol of human unity and progress. Other 
men had doubtless dreamed of a league of nations before 
Woodrow Wilson. It may have been suggested to him by 
others among his contemporaries. But history will surely 
record that it was he alone and no other who, wisely or 
unwisely, was willing to make the idea the touchstone of a 
career and to sacrifice to it all minor personal and political 
ambitions. In some such way, more than any other man 
of his generation, Dante took an old, perhaps wholly im- 
practical but wonderfully noble idea, and lived for it without 
shadow of turning. The average Ghibelline doubtless used 
the empire to forward personal ambition and to increase 
the local power of his dominion. So the Guelf used the 
power of the Pope to win autonomy for his own city. Dante 
was neither Guelf nor Ghibelline, because he made the 
purity of the church and the glory of the empire final ends 
in his personal career. We may not agree with his purposes, 
we may recognize weakness and limitations, but we may not 
doubt that so complete a loyalty and so perfect a devotion 
adds the crown of glory to the life of any man, and makes 
the man himself worth remembering, even after six hundred 
years. 

Florence he denounces in language as terrible as any that 
has ever been written. Yet between the lines we seem to 
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read the longing of the exile to return: “Your city, worn 
out with long-drawn sufferings, shall be given at last into 
the hands of aliens, the greatest part of you scattered in 
death and captivity, while the few that are left to endure 
their captivity shall look on and weep.” She is the viper 
that turns upon the entrails of her mother. She is the sick 
sheep that infects the flock of the Lord with her contagion. 
‘Whilst scorning her rightful king, she blusheth not in her 
madness to traffic in laws which are not hers, with a king 
who is not her own, for power that she may use amiss.” In 
similar prophetic vein he calls on all the sons of Italy to 
receive the emperor. ‘‘O Italy! henceforth rejoice; though 
now to be pitied by the very Saracens, yet soon to be envied 
throughout the world, because thy bridegroom, the solace 
of the world and the glory of the people, the most clement 
Henry, Divus and Augustus, is hastening to the bridal.” 
‘““Awake then all ye dwellers in Italy and arise before your 
king since you are destined not only to obey his command, 
but as freeborn children to follow his guidance.” The 
monarch who was to come with healing in his wings was 
to be far more than an Italian king. He must be universal. 
‘Nor do I exhort you only to arise, but to stand dumb be- 
fore his presence. Ye who drink his streams and sail upon 
his seas; who tread upon the sands of the shores and the 
summits of the Alps, which are his; who possess whatever 
public rights ye enjoy, and all things ye hold in private, by 
the chain of his law, not else; deceive not yourselves in 
ignorance, nor dream in your hearts and say, We have no 
Lord, for all that heaven circles is his orchard and his 
lake.”’? 

You will remember that Henry died in the summer of 
1313, whether of poison in the sacramental wine, or of the 
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deadly fever of the Italian lowlands. The immediate hope 
-of empire was gone, and the capitol of a corrupt church 
had passed to Avignon, where the cardinals were gathered 
to elect a new Pope. In his letter to the Italian cardinals 
there appear at once a perfectly conscious loyalty to the 
church and a dawning and unconscious national patriotism, 
which mark the author as the exponent of one age and the 
herald of another. ‘How doth the city sit desolate, which 
was filled with people! The mistress of the nations has 
become a widow. . . . Ah, pitying mother, Bride of Christ, 
what sons dost thou produce, in water and in the spirit to 
thy shame!” The great saints of the church lie neglected. 
“Why so? Because those sought God as the goal and 
supreme good; and these seek fortune and appointments.” 
Then Dante’s patriotism shines through the other passions 
of his soul. ‘And most of all is this addressed to you, who 
have known the sacred Tiber as infants. For although the 
Latin country must be reverently loved by all Italians as the 
source of their political life, yet to you it is the source of 
your very being also.’’ He pleads with the cardinals to 
elect an Italian and to bring the church back to the inde- 
pendence of Rome. There is still time to undo a great 
wrong. ‘Although the mark and the scar of infamy must 
burn the apostolic seat like fire, and befoul her for whose 
keeping heaven and earth are prepared, yet amends may 
come, if all of you who are the authors of this going astray 
fight manfully and with one mind for the bride of Christ, 
for the seat of the bride which is Rome, and to speak in 
a broader way for the whole estate of those who are pil- 
grims in the earth.’’} 

Yet Dante had no illusions about the characters of par- 
ticular Popes, and he was able to distinguish clearly between 
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the claims of the church and the sins or the pretensions of © 
a Boniface or a Clement. He had probably attended the 
great jubilee at Rome in the year 1300, when immense 
throngs crowded the Imperial city. If so, he must have 
seen Boniface as he seated himself on the throne of Con- 
stantine, wearing the sword, the crown, and the sceptre of 
the empire, and shouting aloud, ‘I am Cesar, I am Em- 
peror.”! Such a scene displayed to the mind of Dante, not 
the strength of papal power, but its weakness and decay. 
And he does not hesitate to reserve an interesting place in 
an astonishingly democratic hell for worldly and avaricious 
Popes. Every reader of the “Divine Comedy” will remem- 
ber the nineteenth canto of the “Inferno,” where Virgil and 
Dante find Pope Nicholas, thrust like a stake head down- 
ward into a hole in the rock, with lambent flames playing 
on the soles of his feet. As each new Pope arrives, his 
predecessor slips farther down into the hole to make room, 
and Nicholas is already expecting Boniface: 

I saw the livid stone, throughout the sides 

And in its bottom full of apertures, 

All equal in their width, and circular each. 

. . . From out the mouth 

Of every one emerged a sinner’s feet, 

And of the legs high upward as the calf. 

The rest beneath was hid. On either foot 

The soles were burning; whence the flexile joints 

Glanced with such violent motion, as had snapped 

Asunder cords or twisted withes. As flame, 

Feeding on unctuous matter, glides along 

The surface, scarcely touching where it moves; 

So here, from heel to point, glided the flames.2 
Nicholas at first mistook Dante for Boniface, whom he 
was expecting to take his place. And after Boniface, 
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Clement, who removed the capitol of the church from Italy 
to France. There is no pity, but only infinite scorn as 
Dante speaks: 


I know not if I here too far presumed, 
But in this strain I answered: Tell me now 
What treasures from Saint Peter at the first 
Our Lord demanded, when he put the keys 
Into his charge? Surely he asked no more 
But “Follow me!” .. . 

. . . Abide thou then; 
Thy punishment of right is merited. 

. . . Your avarice 
O’ercasts the world with mourning, under foot 
Treading the good, and raising bad men up. 
Of shepherds like to you, the Evangelist 
Was ware, when her, who sits upon the waves, 
With kings in filthy whoredom he beheld; 
She who with seven heads towered at her birth, 
And from ten horns her proof of glory drew, 
Long as her spouse in virtue took delight. 
Of gold and silver ye have made your god, 
Differing wherein from the idolater, 
But that he worships one, a hundred ye? 
Ah Constantine! to how much ill gave birth, 
Not thy conversion, but that plenteous dower, 

. Which the first wealthy Father gained from thee. 


Dante’s high ideal for the papacy was the only motive 
which led him to judge individual Popes with seeming harsh- 
ness. Celestine Fifth was a pitiful old man, a hermit, who 
at the age of eighty was called from his holy cell in the 
Abruzzi to the papal chair. After a short experience of the 
turmoil of the most difficult position in the world, the old 
man grew homesick for the quiet of his cell and abdicated. 
But he was not allowed to return, and Boniface, his succes- 
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sor, kept him in prison until he died, broken-hearted. 
Petrarch praised him for his unworldly attitude. Not so 
Dante. Papal power was to him a mighty trust which no 
one had the right to give up after he had assumed it. Near 
the mouth of hell, Virgil and Dante find a group of souls, 
full of sighs, lamentations, and loud moans, excluded both 
from hell and heaven. Among them he saw, 


And knew the shade of him, who to base fear 

Yielding, abjured his high estate. Forthwith 

I understood for certain, this the tribe 

Of those ill spirits both to God displeasing 

And to his foes. These wretches, who ne’er lived, 

Went on in nakedness, and sorely stung 

By wasps and hornets, which bedewed their cheeks 

With blood, that, mixed with tears, dropped to their feet, 
And by disgustful worms was gathered there. 


The future lay with the rising kingdoms, but Dante had 
no respect for the kings of his day, and especially the kings 
of France, whom he evidently regarded as upstarts. He did 
not defend any divine right of kings based on birth, but 
only the divine right of the empire, to which men were not 
born, but to which they were elected under the guidance of 
- God. Throughout the Middle Ages both the papacy and 
the empire were at least in theory essentially democratic in- 
stitutions to which any free-born man might be called by 
the will of God. And no one has ever seen more clearly 
than Dante the weakness of any appeal to respect based 
on birth alone. So in the quarrel between Boniface and 
Philip the Fair of France, in which Boniface was arrested — 
and bitterly insulted, he takes the side of the Pope and 
compares him to Christ. His description of the origin of 
the French royal family placed the ‘Divine Comedy” under 
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the interdict of the French kings for centuries. In Pur- 


gatory the poet meets Hugh, the founder of the Capetian 
line: 
Hugh Capet was I hight: from me descend 
The Philips and the Louis, of whom France 
Newly is governed: born of one who plied 
The slaughterer’s trade at Paris. When the race 
Of ancient kings had vanished (all save one 
Wrapt up in sable weeds) within my grip 
I found the reins of empire, and such powers 
Of new acquirement, with full store of friends, 
That soon the widowed circlet of the crown 
Was girt upon the temples of my son, 
He from whose bones the anointed race begins. 
Till the great dower of Provence had removed 
The stains, that yet obscured our lowly blood, 
Its sway indeed was narrow; but howe’er 
It wrought no evil: there with force and lies, 
Began its rapine: after, for amends, 
Poitou it seized, Navarre, and Gascony.? 


In Dante’s view it is not the low birth which weakens the 
claims of the French royal house to all confidence and re- 
spect, but the absence of divine appointment, as shown by a 
long career of guilt, treachery, and blood. ‘This long his- 
tory is crowned when the king dares to lay his hands on 
the holder of the keys, the spiritual successor of Christ. 
Dante places Boniface in hell for his sins against his great 
office, but he will not allow him to be abused by mere earthly 
kings without a protest: 

To hide with direr guilt 
Past ill and future, Lo! the flower-de-luce 
Enters Alagna: in his Vicar Christ 
Himself a captive, and his mockery 
Acted again. Lo! to his holy lip 
The vinegar and gall once more applied ; 


1“Purgatory” (Cary’s translation), XX. 
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And he twixt living robbers doomed to bleed. 
Lo! the new Pilate, of whose cruelty 

Such violence cannot fill the measure up, 

With no decree to sanction, pushes on 

Into the temple his yet eager sails.1 


The disorder which Dante saw everywhere around him 
seemed to him to be due to the unnatural attempt to unite 
the temporal and the spiritual powers in the same hands: 


Thus the cause 
Is not corrupted nature in yourselves, 
But ill conducting, that hath turned the world 
To evil. Rome, that turned it into good, 
Was wont to boast two suns, whose several beams 
Cast light on either way, the world’s and God’s. 
One since hath quenched the other; and the sword 
Is grafted on the crook; and, so conjoined, 
Each must perforce decline to worse, unawed 
By fear of other.? 


So Dante has stated more clearly than any other man the 
absolute necessity for the separation of church and state. 
When we use this phrase we might at first imagine that 
he was a sort of thirteenth-century Thomas Jefferson. 
Nothing, of course, could be more misleading. In advocat- 
ing separation he desires a result which is essentially modern, 
for reasons and purposes which are intensely medieval. We 
have lost that otherworldly wistfulness which marked the 
finer spirits of Dante’s day. Most of us have come to ad- 
vocate the separation of church and state. It is a principle 
written into every modern constitution throughout the world 
except, perhaps, those of some of the more backward South 
American republics. Political activity on the part of the 


1 Loc. cit. 
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church is to all modern liberals as thoroughly obnoxious as 
religious interference from the state. Individual liberty 
and the separation of church and state are the same to us. 
But we believe in the necessity of this principle because we 
have learned through slow and bitter experience, first, that 
unity in religious belief is impossible, and, second, that it 
is baneful and undesirable. Many men of many minds 
coming together by a series of mighty accidents in the forests 
of North America, in spite of all their prejudices and tradi- 
tions, were compelled by the sheer force of circumstances to 
tolerate the religious opinions of others. What circum- 
stances had made necessary, political writings finally shaped 
into constitutional provision. And other lands learned, at 
least in part, from the Rhode Island of Roger Williams, 
the Pennsylvania of William Penn, and the Maryland of 
the Calverts, the unwelcome lesson of toleration. The 
modern separation of church and state was born not in the 
minds of men who scoffed, but of men who believed in- 
tensely, and who, therefore, came to respect the equally 
intense and different beliefs of their fellows. 

Now Dante desired to separate church and state, not to 
preserve an inevitable diversity, but to safeguard and pro- 
tect complete unity. The Pope was to give up his political 
functions either as a petty Italian prince or as a world 
ruler, that he might lead men in harmony and unity to the 
blessed vision of God. St. Bernard was surely a true son 
of the church as he was one of the great figures in a thou- 
sand years of history. And regarding this matter of the 
church, he was Dante’s master. ‘‘Which is worth more?” he 
asks, “‘or seems to you more worthy, to forgive sins, or to 
divide inheritances? These base and material cares have 
as judges the kings and princes of the earths «alt you 
wish to possess temporal and spiritual power at the same 
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time, you will lose both. You will belong to those of whom 
God has said: They have ruled, but not by me. They 
have given orders, but I have not approved.” So Dante 
also felt. He was no reformer in the sense that Luther and 
Calvin or even Savonarola were reformers, much less a 
radical, like Rousseau or Paine. Yet he did not hesitate to 
call the church from dreams of earthly empire to that po- 
sition of spiritual leadership which he regarded her true 
glory. Under her all men were to worship one God in per- 
fect unity. To him, as to the age in which he lived, truth 
was always truth, absolute, immutable, Godgiven, 

The Imperial tradition which lived for a thousand years 
and more after the fall of Rome had its chief practical im- 
portance in keeping alive the idea of a wider community in 
an age in which all allegiance was essentially local. The 
Roman law proved a mighty habit which was used by the 
rising national kings to strengthen their claims; and the 
modern state itself is everywhere based, at least in part, on 
notions which come down to us through medieval thought 
from Justinian and the earlier jurists of the empire. The 
state had lessened strife between tribe and tribe, city and 
city, only to allow more costly and more bitter, if less fre- 
quent, wars between the states themselves. Sovereignty 
failed as a world ideal, but it was preserved in the strong 
centralized governments which were already arising. Now, 
although Dante had a real love for Italy, the sovereignty 
which he desired was bounded by no limits, either national, 
linguistic, or strategic. He speaks of the Roman people 
with great respect. But the Romans are clearly not citizens 
of Rome nor even Italians. They are all the people from 
sea to sea who acknowledge the supremacy of one ruler. 
They may be few—they will become many. And a man is 
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a Roman, not by accident of birth, but by deliberate choice. 
It is a great free people, because its citizens have chosen 
peace rather than discord. 

There is an interesting analogy between Dante’s concep- 
tion of a Roman and the modern conception of citizenship 
by naturalization. In each case membership is won by an 
act which is essentially spiritual. All men might be Ro- 
mans if they acknowledged the supremacy of the emperor 
in political matters and of the successor of Peter in mat- 
ters of faith. In this respect Dante was no more a good 
Italian than he was a good Frenchman or Englishman. 
Italy was, indeed, a fair and beautiful land to be loved. It 
was not a state to be served against all others. He could 
not be either a patriot or a traitor, for each term already 
implies an essentially modern conception. 

In the days of Dante, states were, indeed, already crys- 
tallizing out of the confused welter of feudalism as a mat- 
ter of fact, but not at all as a matter of belief or feeling. 
Loyalties were still essentially either local or personal. 
And, therefore, when Dante sought a political system which 
might bind all men together, he pointed not to a flag, or 
a constitution, or a commonwealth, but to an emperor. No 
one then could have spoken of the personality of France or 
Italy. And yet, in his belief in the empire, Dante was help- 
ing to keep alive a notion which was finally to result, not in 
the complete unity which he expected, but in the sel f-con- 
scious, sovereign, and inevitably discordant nations of to- 
day. The ideas of a common sovereignty, of common al- 
legiance, of citizenship in a community, which Dante desired 
for all men, have become changed into patriotism. We 
would rather be good Frenchmen, good Englishmen, good 
Americans. He would have had us first of all become good 
men. And so his politics are essentially connected with his 
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ethics and his religion. So, too, all his writings are in one 
sense political, but especially the “Convivio,” in which he 
discusses the nature of nobility; the “De Monarchia,” in 
which he establishes the claims of the emperor to obedience; 
the Letters, in which he hails the coming glory of the 
empire; and, above all, the “Divine Comedy” itself, where 
he illustrates and gives point to all his political views from 
the incidents of his astonishing journey to the land of 
shades. 

The historical arguments which Dante used to support 
the claims of the empire have lost most of their meaning to 
us, because’ we cannot start with the same unconscious prem- 
ises. Like all political arguments, they are interesting, not 
so much for what they say as for that which they leave 
unsaid because it seems so clear that it requires no proof. 
His theory of empire did not really rest on what he thought 
of the past, but of what he hoped for the future. Any 
empire which would bind the whole community of mankind 
into unity would by the very result have been proved to be 
Roman. Therefore Dante could not see that Charlemagne 
and Otto were not really successors of Augustus. They 
were more like drunken tramps who put on discarded 
Prince Albert coats, or like children who play with their 
mother’s clothes. The real importance of the empire was 
to lie in the astonishing effects which it produced in Italy 
and Germany and France, and not in any real or direct 
relation to the past. And those effects, in stimulating na- 
tional power in France and in delaying its coming in Italy 
and Germany, in keeping alive a spirit of opposition to the 
Pope which was one of the causes of the German Reforma- 
tion, were precisely the effects which Dante would have been 
the last to desire if he could have foreseen them. To Dante, 
however, the glories of the Roman Empire at its height, 
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and its undoubted and very real contributions to civiliza- 
tion, were final evidence that it was destined to be eternal. 
And all his proofs rest on two fundamental assumptions, 
all the more important because he never states them. 

The first was this: All Scripture is inspired of God. Now, 
in an age when books were few and almost all those which 
were available were really classics, Scripture practically in- 
cluded almost all known literature. Dante would have dis- 
tinguished the weight of various books, and the Bible would 
have stood first.. Yet he speaks of Livy as the “historian 
who errs not.’’ So Virgil is an unquestioned source of his- 
torical information. The fathers of the church, and, above 
all, the philosopher Aristotle, are authorities in matters of 
belief, to such an extent that, when Dante had reached an 
opposite opinion as to the source of nobility, he does not 
hesitate to change when he finds that Aristotle is against 
him. With such absolute sources he has no difficulty with 
his facts, and, like every other writer in quest of miracles, 
he finds them in great abundance to prove his position. 
The geese which saved Rome by rousing the sleeping gar- 
rison, the conquests of the Romans, and the Imperial peace 
at the time when Christ was born, all prove that the Roman 
Empire was the final political goal of mankind. 

Dante’s second unconscious assumption throughout his 
argument is this: That a divine purpose guides all the 
events of history, and that God’s purpose may be read by 
those who seek it with the eye of faith and reason. Honest 
inquiry can decipher the riddle of the past, and use the 
knowledge as a scientific law to prophesy the future. There 
is no sense of the immense limitations of the human reason. 
It is true that there are certain fields which are closed to 


inquiry : 
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Insane who hopes our reason may that space explore, 
Which holds three persons in one substance knit. 
Seek not the wherefore race of human kind; 

Could ye have seen the whole, no need had been 

For Mary to bring forth. Moreover, ye 

Have seen such men desiring fruitlessly ; 

To whose desires, repose would have been given, 
That now but serve them for eternal grief. 

I speak of Plato and the Stagirite, 

And others many more. 


So, too, Virgil reproves Dante for the pardonable curiosity 
which led him to wonder why the dead cast no shadows, 
while the living stopped the light. 


And then he bent 
Downward his forehead, and in troubled mood 
Broke off his speech. 


All idle, merely scientific curiosity leads to reproof and per- 
haps to grave disaster, as when Ulysses sailed too far on 
seas which he was not meant to traverse. In matters con- 
cerning the physical universe, where modern men feel very 
sure of the possibilities of the human reason, Dante would 
have felt weakness. In matters of conduct and of policy, 
where to us the meaning often seems most dim and uncer- 
tain, Dante saw the shining of eternal light. He walked 
with sure tread, face forward, unafraid. It was not merely 
that the page of history lay open, but that its purpose was 
forever clear to the patient and the thoughtful. 

On one occasion, at least, a more critical attitude would 
have been of great advantage to Dante in the pursuit of 
his argument. The claims of the Pope to temporal power 
were supported by a document which is known in history as 
the Donation of Constantine. According to this account, 
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the emperor had been cured of leprosy by the Pope Sylves- 
ter, and in return had made a contract assigning to him 
full temporal authority in the western world. Now it is 
perfectly evident, even to superficial examination, that this 
is a stupendous forgery, and that the document could not 
have been written until at least four hundred years had 
passed. It was first critically assailed by Laurentius Valla, 
in 1440, a fact which proves that the modern world had 
already begun to come at that time. But Dante does not 
think to question its authenticity. To have done so in the 
fourteenth century would have been utterly impossible. He 
did not deny that the emperor had actually tried to give 
away his powers to the Pope. He argued that the Pope 
could not receive power which was so contrary to the func- 
tions of his office, and that the emperor had no right to give 
up power that had been delegated to him by God. It was 
not the fact of the Donation which aroused doubts in 
Dante’s mind, it was the legal validity of the title which it 
purported to convey. This argument is interesting not only 
because it illustrates the two methods of criticism, by Dante 
in the fourteenth century and by Valla in the fifteenth, but 
because Dante used a legal maxim which every lawyer will 
recognize as still having vitality in American constitutional 
law, the principle that Power which has once been dele- 
gated to an agent may not be delegated again.+ 
But beyond his arguments for a common authority, Dante 
discusses three great questions at once political and ethical, 
which remain significant even after his conception of the 
empire has become shadowy and unreal. What is the true 
nobility which gives a man the right to be leader of his 
fellows? What is the end and the purpose of good gov- 
ernment? What is liberty? 


1 “De Monarchia,” III, ro. 
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The source of nobility is the chief political question of 
the “Convivio.” In the thirteenth century, as at many other 
periods of human history, men gained power and authority 
either by wealth or birth. The worth of a man was likely 
to be measured by ancient wealth and gracious manners. 
The Guelfs were often rich burghers from the rising cities, 
and emphasized wealth. The Ghibellines more often relied 
on the antiquity of their descent. Now Dante’s conception 
of the state was neither aristocratic nor democratic in the 
ordinary meaning of these words. It was rather mystical 
and religious. 

Riches do not give to a man or a family any real claims 
to special respect. Their imperfection may be seen in three 
things: ‘First, in their undiscerning advent; second, in 
their perilous growth; third, in their hurtful possession.” 
Gold and silver are indeed beautiful in themselves. It is 
only as objects of human possession that they show their 
imperfections. Fortunes seemed to Dante to be acquired 
in one of three ways, either by pure chance and luck, as 
when a churl finds a pot of gold, or by chance aided by 
reason and good judgment, or by chance assisted by fraud, 
as in cases of theft or plunder. In every case a candid man 
would acknowledge that the element of chance was very 
great. The wise man will gladly give of these imperfect 
things to gain perfect things, such as are the hearts of good 
men. And this is a market which is open every day. Even 
the selfish, who never give anything, admire the memory of 
the generous. 

Riches promise everything. They will take away hunger 
and thirst. But in place of satiety and refreshment they 
produce a new thirst, and in the place of sufficiency they 
produce a new limit, that is to say, a greater quantity to 
long for, and with it fear and care for what has already 
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been acquired, “‘so that verily they give no quiet and multi- 
ply care, which without them was not there before.” Then, 
he appeals to experience. ‘That our faith may be drawn 
from our own eyes, let us give heed to the life of them who 
chase them, and see in what security they live when they 
have gathered of them, how content they are, how repose- 
ful! And what else, day by day, imperils and slays cities, 
countries, and single persons as much as the new amassing 
of wealth by any one? Which amassing reveals new long- 
ings, the goal of which may not be reached without wrong 
to some one.” ‘The merchants travel in constant fear, 
trembling when the wind whispers through the leaves. But 
when they have deposited their stores of wealth, they 
travel full of security, and shorten their way by song and 
discourse. So a wise man neither desires riches, nor, when 
he has them, does he unite himself to them. They are es- 
sentially accidental, and not decisive. 

What can be more absurd than for a man to imagine that 
he is wise or good or even intelligent just because he is 
rich? Only this, to suppose that he is made noble by the 
even greater accident of birth. If one cannot by good deeds 
become noble in one generation, how can he become so 
through a thousand generations? If some families are es- 
sentially noble, and others ignoble, what becomes of the 
common origin of the human race, and of the brotherhood 
of man? The nobility of every man depends, neither on 
his own good fortune in amassing wealth, nor in that of 
his grandfather, but on himself alone. And Dante could 
have sung with Burns, “A man’s a man for a’ that!” A 
family is like a heap of red and white wheat; the color of 
the heap depends on the colors of the individual grains. 
As we add white grains the whole becomes white. As we 
take them away the red color predominates. “And without 
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doubt, Aristotle would laugh aloud if he heard folk making 
two species of the human race, like that of horses and asses; 
for those who so think might at any rate be considered the 
asses.’ The stock does not ennoble the several persons, 
but the several persons the stock. True nobility is a little 
seed which the good God places in the heart of a man who 
turns to him in the quest of light and virtue.* 

Now all this must not lead us to suppose that Dante was 
in any sense a democrat. Even the authority of the philos- 
opher could not lead him to see any wisdom in majorities. 
No question of either science or policy is determined by the 
method of counting noses. Suppose we should leave to 
popular vote the question of the size of the sun. Would not 
the majority say that it is about a foot wide? The opinion 
of one well-informed man is worth the vote of ten thousand 
who do not know. So, too, in matters like the nature of 
nobility, the popular opinion is usually wrong. ‘They who 
so judge, judge only by what they perceive of the things 
which chance can give and take away; for when they see 
alliances and distinguished marriages and stupendous build- 
ings and great possessions and mighty lordships, they sup- 
pose them to a cause of nobleness, nay, they suppose them to 
be nobleness itself !’’? 

The true purpose of the state is the same as that of so- 
ciety itself. Man is not distinguished by being alone, or 
by mere consciousness, nor even by intelligence, but by po- 
tential intellect; by which Dante means all the spiritual ca- 
pacities of men which are ever capable of growth. It is the 
function of the state to keep this potential intellect con- 
stantly actualized, both in the field of thought and action. 
A good government and a well-ordered world is, therefore, 
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one in which the mass of men are always growing to a new 
and unexpected spiritual development. Laws are always a 
means and not an end. A law which does not help men 
generally to express more fully the powers which make 
them really men, is no law at all. So the people exist not 
for the sake of the ruler, but the ruler for the sake of the 
people. The monarch deserves reverence because he is the 
servant of all.! 

In an age of constant war and unrest Dante desired 
peace, not for its own sake, nor because it might make it 
possible to amass wealth, but because war makes impossible 
the realization of those purposes which give meaning to 
life and which endow humanity itself with real dignity. In 
a time when, in spite of great cathedrals and noble monu- 
ments to human genius, the mass of men must have been 
very miserable indeed, sure of nothing but that another 
would reap their harvests and eat their children’s bread, 
Dante looked beyond the claims of wealth and nobility and 
genius to the needs of men. ‘The end of every society,” 
he said, “is the common good of those associated.”? In 
spite of the darkness of many of his pages, he looked to 
a time when men should be happier and better than they 
were. In his love for men he was, in a truer and better 
sense than the usual one, a democrat. In his unquenchable 
hope for mankind he was an optimist. And surely no one 
has ever stated more truly the final purpose of all human 
institutions, whether they be laws, or creeds, or govern- 
ments. Let me quote his own rather difficult statement 
again: “The work proper to the human race, taken as a 
whole, is to keep the whole capacity of the potential intellect 
constantly actualized, primarily for thought, and by exten- 


1 ‘De Monarchia,” Book I. 
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sion and by means of thought, for action.” Surely a sen- 
tence still worth pondering, even in this year of our Lord 
1921]! 

What, then, is freedom? Here Dante met the most dif- 
ficult of his problems, because freedom was the battle-cry 
of the Guelfs, who used it as a synonym for local inde- 
pendence. Indeed, his own master, Virgil, always speaks 
of freedom and liberty in the same sense, as indicating the 
absence of a foreign yoke. And so these words are almost 
always used in political documents from the days of Dante 
to those of Thomas Jefferson. Now Dante, in the quest of 
peace, justice, and unity, was as much an advocate of strong 
central government as Alexander Hamilton himself. He 
desired not only an empire, but an empire which could en- 
force its decrees. It is true that he recognized the fact 
that laws would need to vary according to local needs. 
The Scythians would require different laws to rule them in 
the frozen north from the Garamantes, who, as he quaintly 
puts it, scarcely can bear the weight of their scanty clothes. 
But after all, in every case of dispute, and legally always, 
the sovereign was to be the source of law and the center 
of authority. Only so could he abolish greed and compel 
harmony. There was no sentimentality or softness in the 
idealism of Dante. Beneath the velvet surface there was 
always iron. How could he be at once the advocate of 
empire and the lover of liberty? 

Dante did not recognize that because a man lived in fear 
in a free city he was himself necessarily free, any more than 
we can recognize that a man who works twelve hours a 
day in the steel-mills of Pittsburgh is really free because his 


1‘De Monarchia,” I, 4. “Satis igitur declaratum est, quod proprium 
opus . humani generis totaliter accepti, est actuare semper totam potentiam 
intellectus possibilis, per prius ad speculandum, et secundario propter hoc 
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task is the result of what is, with unconscious humor, called 
the freedom of contract. He appealed from the city to the 
citizen. It was the freedom of men and not the freedom 
of cities in which he was vitally interested. A man is free 
when he can live his own life for himself, under a govern- 
ment which is at once strong and just. Wherever govern- 
ment exists for the people there is liberty. One is not free 
when he acts according to unguided whim contrary to the 
needs of society, but when he obeys the supreme purposes 
for which society is instituted. The freedom of the citizen 
is like the freedom of the member of the orchestra who 
yields himself gladly to the leader’s guidance. Dante’s con- 
ception of freedom reaches to the individual, but, like every 
true conception, is not finally individualistic, but social. 
“The observance of the law, if it be joyous, if it be free, is 
not only proved to be no slavery, but to him who looketh in 
clearness is seen to be supreme liberty. For what else is 
freedom, save freedom to act, which the laws make easy 
for those who submit to them. They alone are free who 
of their own will obey the law.’ It is this clear analysis of 
the essential nature of liberty which seems to me to place 
Dante high among the masters of political thought.1_ And 
his whole political philosophy he could sum up in the words 
of that great son of New Hampshire who cried, ‘Liberty 
and Union, Now and Forever, One and Inseparable!” 

He loved the church as the hope of religion, he loved the 
empire as the pathway to peace, and in them both he loved 


mankind. 
RoBERT G. CALDWELL. 


1 “De Monarchia,” I, 12; “Epistolz,” VI.- 


VI 
DANTE AND THE RENAISSANCE 


F all the loose, misleading, question-begging phrases 

used in history, the word Renaissance is by common 
consent easily the worst. One of the few things, however, 
that can be definitely asserted of the Renaissance is that 
Dante had nothing to do with it. If the Renaissance has 
any meaning, it stands for a revival of the Pagan spirit, in 
- art, thought, life, and immorality. Now Dante’s “Com- 
edy’”’ is the Christian epic par excellence, the very soul of 
the Middle Ages, although our latest major prophet, H. G. 
Wells, achieved the feat of expounding medieval civiliza- 
tion without mentioning Dante’s name. Victor Hugo ap- 
propriately termed Dante “the last of the great gothic 
cathedrals”; there is in the vision of the poet the same 
multitudinous and organic logicalness, the same weird 
writhing under spiritual pain, the same mystic ecstasy as in 
these grandest dreams that man ever hewed out of stone. 
Dante, moreover, far from being ahead of his times, was 
decidedly behind his generation: a dreamer of vanished 
Utopias, a prophet of the past, whilst Europe around him 
had already dismissed and half forgotten the phantasmal 
hopes and fears he wove, and opened her eyes to the real- 
ities of the new day. His religion was medieval Cathol- 
~ icism undefiled. A powerful reasoner, he has in him no 
touch of the rationalist; an outspoken critic of prelates and 
popes, he is in no sense a protestant. His faith is bound 
up with all the ecclesiasticism and theology of his day, or of 
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the day just before. The very souls in Purgatory, accord- 
ing to his poem, observe the church ritual which to him was 
part of the unchanging order of the universe. That church, 
at the very moment of his writing, was shaken to its founda- 
tions, never again to be the all-inclusive spiritual power 
whereof he dreamed. At the time when his Vision came to 
him, Boniface VIII was celebrating at Rome the greatest 
jubilee the Eternal City had ever witnessed; but within a 
few years the papacy was subjected to the degrading “Cap- 
tivity of Babylon’; the Pontiff was the tool of the French 
king. Then followed the long scandal of schism—two and 
three Popes hurling anathema at. each other’s heads. 
Hardly was unity restored when the seamless garment was 
rent once more by the hands of Luther. The church is 
eternal; but the unity to which the Middle Ages so pas- 
sionately aspired, and which was the key of Dante’s thought, 
was shattered for centuries, and, as far as we are able to 
foretell, forever. His theology harks back to the magnifi- 
cent achievement of the greatest of schoolmen, Thomas 
Aquinas. But scholasticism had already reared too high its 
dizzy fabric on the slender basis of Aristotelian logic: with 
Duns Scotus, Dante’s contemporary, it was already top- 
pling down into the inane. The once great names were 
soon to be turned into terms of reproach: the Most Subtle 
Doctor enriched our vocabulary with the word Dunce; 
scholasticism was to become synonymous with “intermi- 
nable and pedantic disputations about points remote from 
any spiritual or material reality—a logical mill grinding 
naught.” Already Roger Bacon had sounded his sharp 
note, heralding the morn. 

Dante’s political dream was no less obsolete. The days 
of the Ottos, the Henrys, the Fredericks, were gone never to 
return. No genuine Czsar was to come at his passionate 
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call and fulfil his prophecies; he himself was conscious that 
there had been no emperor in his exalted meaning of the 
term for many generations. The Veltro,’ the hound which 
was to save Italy, is still puzzling all commentators. When 
an emperor, Charles V, appeared again in his might, it was 
only to seal the decadence of Italy. “It seems to be a law 
of intellectual development,” says John Addington Sym- 
onds, “that the highest works of art can only be achieved 
when the forces which produced them are already doomed 
and in the act of disappearance. Those who would com- 
prehend the spirit of Italy upon the point of transition from 
the Middle Ages must study the ‘Divine Comedy’; those 
who would contemplate the genius of the Renaissance, con- 
summated and conscious of its aim, upon the very verge of 
transmutation and eventual ruin, must turn to the ‘Orlando 


Furioso.’ ’’2 


“Une rose d’automne est plus qu’une autre 
runs the poignant line of the grim old Huguenot 
d’Aubigne; Dante is the splendid autumnal rose of an epoch, 
full-blown, and the very last. 

Between periods in civilization there frequently lies an 
interregnum; but the retrospective character of Dante is 
emphasized by the fact that he stood so very near the actual 
beginning of the Renaissance. To quote Symonds again— 
for where could we find a more delightful guide to Italian 
culture ?>—“Of two brooks in the Alps, within earshot of 
each other, one may flow into the Rhine, the other into the 
Danube.” ® Thus Dante and Petrarch. Petrarch was sev- 


exquise,” 


1 “Inferno,” I, ror—111. 


2j. A. Symonds, “Italian Literature,” II, 3. G. Carducci expresses the 
same thought: Ora Dante, com’é natura de’ poeti veramente grandi di rap- 
prasentare e conchiudere un gran passato, Dante fu l’Omero di cotesto mo- 


mento di civilta” (“Dello Svolgimento della Letteratura Nazionale,” Discorso 
Terzo, V). : ; 


3 J. A. Symonds, “The Revival of Learning.” 
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enteen years old at the time of Dante’s death, yet they are 
worlds apart; Petrarch is the first in date of truly modern 
men. Thus Dante and Boccaccio. Boccaccio might have 
remembered the sound of Dante’s living voice. He admired 
the divine poet, lectured upon him, wrote his biography; 
but he did not understand him. He made Beatrice carnal 
and not spiritual: “between him and the enthusiasms of 
the Middle Ages a ninefold Styx already poured its 
waves.”’} 

We shall see that this opposition between the spirit of 
Dante and that of the Renaissance was no superficial an- 
tinomy of artistic technique: it was the fundamental feud 
between the Christian and the “natural man’’—that natural 
man whose energies, whose pleasures, and whose vices were 
so magnificently released by the reviving Pagan gods. This 
opposition was felt almost immediately: within a genera- 
tion the worship of Dante was already mingled with a sen- 
timent of remoteness, of awe, shall we say of discomfort? 
May we not consider the appointment of lecturers to ex- 
pound Dante as an ambiguous compliment? Certain it is 
that the age of the Renaissance ignored Dante as completely 
as it dared. Editions and commentaries still appeared— 
the eclipse was never complete. But the marvelous roman- 
tic grotesqueness of Hell, the theological music of Paradise, 
could no longer be enjoyed to the full. A. J. Butler? warns 
us that “the beginner in Dante study can pretty safely ignore 
everything written between 1400 and 1800. The Renais- 
sance,” he adds, “‘practically stifled anything like an intelli- 
gent study of Dante for those four centuries.” It may 
seem odd to call Voltaire a late product of the Renaissance; 


1 J. A. Symonds, “Italian Literature,” I, 102. 
2A. J. Butler, “Dante, His Times and His Works.” 
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yet he was that ‘average sensual man,” the practical pagan, 
the worshiper of human reason, the determined classicist, 
that the Renaissance had moulded. The eighteenth cen- 
tury did but add a rococo pinnacle to the great classical 
temple of which the Renaissance had first traced the plan 
and laid the foundations. His iconoclastic comments, 
therefore, are significant; in his thin, sardonic voice he tells 
us what most of the French, and even many of the Italians, 
thought in their hearts: Dante had become a superstition, 
unworthy of the ‘‘age of enlightenment.” . . . “The Ital- 
ians,” he writes in his “Philosophical Dictionary,” “call 
Dante Divine. But it is a hidden divinity, and few are those 
who comprehend his oracles. He has had commentators: 
this is probably an additional reason for his not being un- 
derstood. His reputation will endure because he is not 
read. There are in his works a score or so of passages that 
every one knows by heart: that is sufficient to spare one self 
the trouble of examining the rest. . . . Dante may find a 
place in the libraries of antiquarians, but he will never be 
read. People invariably fail to return to me some tome 
of ‘Ariosto’; but no one has ever thought of stealing my 
Dante.” Dante is no longer read in Europe, because every- 
thing in his works is an allusion to some ‘unknown fact.” 
The one central fact in Dante, we may add, the fact that 
the Renaissance and the eighteenth century alike spurned or 
ignored, was Christianity. Voltaire proceeds to give a 
burlesque account of the “Comedy,” and adds, “this hotch- 
potch has been considered as a great epic poem.” He has, 
however, one good word to say for Dante: “A poem in 
which Popes are consigned to Inferno deserves our atten- 
tion.’’! 


1 Voltaire, “Dictionnaire Philosophique,” art. Dante Mélanges et i 
Spondance, XXII, 174, XLI, 251. ’ ges et Corre 
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But Voltaire was, like Ariosto, like Dante himself, the 
ultimate representative of an age on the point of dissolution. 
Rationalism draped in classical garb was soon to go the way 
of scholasticism. Within half a century of these mocking 
words Dante was to be again a living presence and Vol- 
taire a grinning fossil. If Romanticism rehabilitated Dante, 
it was because Romanticism was essentially hostile to the 
spirit of the Latin Renaissance. The partial eclipse of 
Dante is practically coextensive with the undisputed sway of 
the classical doctrine, and the demonstration is complete. 


Yet—who thinks of denying it >— there is a vague but wide- 
spread feeling that somehow Dante and the Renaissance 
were not so alien to each other. This sentiment may be a 
delusion; even if it were, we should have to account for it, 
for it is part and parcel of Dante’s fame: his figure would 
seem unfamiliar if there did not fall upon it at least a ray 
of Renaissance light. It behooves us, therefore, to analyze 
this sentiment and to extract from it whatever element of 
' truth it may contain. 

Perhaps the first foundation of this feeling is the 
confusion that still exists in our minds between the 
Dark Ages and the Middle Ages. Classical prejudices 
die hard; we are still apt to think of the whole millennium 
that elapsed between the downfall of the ancient world and 
the Revival of Learning as a murky wilderness of cruelty, 
superstition, and childish ignorance. Now the most casual 
reader knows that Dante is not a barbarian, therefore he 
cannot quite belong to the age that classical critics derided 
as “Gothic’; the first man to emerge from that somber 
chaos, he seems to us to herald the Renaissance. 

The truth of the matter is that the Middle Ages were 
themselves a Renaissance—the eleventh century deserves 
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that name fully as much as the fifteenth. When the Blond 
Beasts so dear to the hearts of Teutomaniac historians 
swooped down upon enfeebled Rome, civilization was all 
but blotted out. The eclipse of the Western mind lasted for 
five hundred years. But soon after the year 1000, we feel 
the coming of a universal spring in all fields of human cul- 
ture. Soon everything burst into flower: the crusading 
spirit, chivalry, monastic reform, epic and romance, guilds 
and communes, the universities and the cathedrals. It was 
the time when, in the joyous words of Raoul Glaber, “the 
earth was shaking off the rags of its antiquity, and clothing 
itself anew in a white mantle of churches.” This age pro- 
duced Godfrey of Bouillon and St. Louis, St. Bernard, 
Abelard, and Thomas Aquinas, St. Francis of Assisi and 
St. Dominic, the Song of Roland, the love lyrics of the 
Troubadours, the romances of the Arthurian cycle: why 
should it not produce a Dante? Between him and his times 
there is no discrepancy. He is immeasurably greater than 
his predecessors and his contemporaries, no doubt; such is 
the privilege, such is the very essence of genius. But he be- 
longs to their world of art, thought, and faith, to their 
world and to no other. 

In a very definite sense Dante sounds strangely and de- 
lightfully modern; there is no need of deep Italian scholar- 
ship to realize that his language is very similar to that of 
the present day. To a Frenchman with an ordinary high- 
school education, the writers up to the fourteenth century 
are sealed, almost hermetically; even Villon is shrouded in 
linguistic difficulties. But whoever can read Italian can read 
Dante. This fact comes out most strongly when we com- 
pare the “Divine Comedy” with the masterpieces of other 
medieval literatures. The ‘Romance of the Rose” is, like 
Dante’s poem, an encyclopedia in the form of a dream or 
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vision; the first part, written by William of Lorris, is a 
frail and prettily tinted allegory of the Art of Love; the 
second, by John of Meung, surprises us frequently with the 
independence and manly vigor of its thought, the vastness, 
and, all things considered, the soundness of its learning, the 
realism of its pictures. It enjoyed immense fame through- , 
out Europe; a hundred and fifty years after its publication 
it was still the object of ardent controversies; it remained a 
favorite until the time of Marot, in the early Renaissance. 
But between John of Meung and the modern reader there 
is the formidable barrier of a different language; the 
“Romance of the Rose” is a document, it is not a classic. 
What shall we say of ‘Piers Plowman,” likewise a sym- 
bolical vision, and at times one of the grandest written 
down by mortal man? Langland is hopelessly archaic, 
as most of you must have found out. Yet he wrote 
two or three generations after Dante. And even our own 
sunny and lucid Chaucer, so accessible in his sane and kindly 
thought, so consummate in his robust art, writing a whole 
century after the Florentine, many of us, if the truth were 
told, would find him more comfortable in a modernized 
version, and few can claim fully to comprehend him without 
a pretty copious glossary. This perennial, this miraculous 
freshness of Dante’s language is, no doubt, the fruit of his 
very genius. He -deserved to immortalize not only his 
thought, but his instrument; a reward that has been granted 
in so full a measure to no other man, not even to Shakes- 
peare. Certainly neither John of Meung nor Chaucer could 
claim such imperial sway. 

But apart from the commanding personality of Dante, 
the history of the Italian language affords a key to the 
ts evolution was quite different from that of the 


problem. I 
more sluggish. Latin 


Northern tongues; it was simpler, 
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was indigenous in Italy, not superimposed, and the different 
Italian dialects remained fairly close to the parent lan- 
guage. For a time this very closeness hampered the use of 
the vernacular as a literary vehicle, for whoever could read 
and write could master Latin with comparative facility. 
Latin was thus, as late as the thirteenth century, the com- 
mon language of culture in the peninsula; in the rest of 
Europe this was true only among the clerks. Dante him- 
self hesitated between Italian and Latin for his great poem. 
Had he yielded to the scholarly prejudice, all his genius 
would hardly have saved the ‘“‘Comedy”’ from the fate of 
“De Planctu Nature” or Petrarch’s “Africa.” 

This belated emergence of Italian as a literary medium 
was a blessing in disguise: it was not used for any ambitious 
purpose until the thought of the age was definitely formed. 
Italy was spared the disheartening effort to express great 
but immature concepts with an inadequate vocabulary. 
Literary Italian knew no infancy: it was born an adult. 

The continuity of its Latin tradition enabled Italian to 
skip another stage of development. There was a medieval 
French, made up of profoundly corrupted popular Latin, 
mixed with Celtic and Teutonic elements; then there was a 
Renaissance French, into which classical terms were forcibly 
introduced, often duplicating the medieval word, whose ori- 
gin had become unrecognizable; finally there was a classical 
French, which sought to evolve order out of that chaos. 
Similarly we had Anglo-Saxon, then Anglo-Norman, blend- 
ing into Chaucerian English; then a Latin invasion in the 
sixteenth century, the whole magnificently fused at last by 
the Elizabethan poets and King James’ translators. Com- 
pared with these complex histories, that of Italian is sim- 
plicity itself. The language was from the very first com- 
posed of fairly homogeneous elements; the direct heir of 
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Rome, it did not have to be recast at the time of the Revival 
of Learning. Italian is living Latin; it did not have to be 
born anew, it needed no Renaissance. Dante is not modern, 
any more than the Italy of to-day is archaic; but between 
the two there is no gulf. 

There may be a third reason for this enviable stability 
of the Italian language: it is its semi-artificial character. 
It will perhaps seem paradoxical to speak of the most 
musical of modern tongues as a sort of Esperanto; yet that 
thesis has been ably maintained—by whom? Why, by Dante 
himself. Until half a century ago there was, strictly speak- 
ing, no such thing as Italian, just as there was no such thing 
as Italy; there were Italian dialects and petty Italian states. 
The political unity, involving linguistic unity, that France 
achieved, roughly speaking, several centuries ago, had to 
wait in Italy until the days of the Risorgimento and popular 
education. Out of these many dialects of equal status, Tus- 
can, thanks to its intrinsic purity and beauty, thanks to the 
activity and prestige of Florence, thanks to the genius of 
the great Triumvirate, came to be adopted when it was de- 
sired to reach beyond the limits of a city-state. But the 
‘lingua aulica,” the court language, that Dante strove to 
establish, is not spoken in its purity anywhere, not even in 
Florence, as Cardinal Bembo pointed out. It is a lingua 
franca, an auxiliary language, divorced from the daily 
speech of the mart and the home. Nowa semi-artificial lan- 
guage is less liable to change than a popular dialect; its rules 
are fixed by precedent and convention, among gentlemen and 
scholars, not solely by the practice of the careless and 
ignorant crowd. It was only in the seventeenth century that 
French was taken resolutely in hand, “standardized,” in 
other words, that it was made partly artificial. Italian had 
reached the same point three hundred years earlier. Italian 
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has evolved as little since the days of Dante as French since 
the days of Corneille. 


TuESsE linguistic considerations, however, do not fully ac- 
count for the alleged Renaissance element in Dante. His 
language is modern; but if John of Meung had used clas- 
sical French, he would still appear remote. We must ap- 
proach the question from another side. 

The Renaissance, in its widest sense, is a European move- 
ment the origins of which are not to be sought exclusively 
in Italy. Had the peninsula been closed to “‘the Barbarians,” 
it is fairly obvious that the Western mind would have none 
the less experienced a sudden leap forward in the early 
sixteenth century. Invention and discoveries were fast al- 
tering the face of the medieval world. Neither gunpowder 
nor the printing press came from Italy; Copernicus was a 
Prussian Pole, although he did study at Bologna and Rome; 
the daring Spanish and Portuguese adventurers would un- 
doubtedly have discovered the new Indies, even though no 
Genoese had opened the way. To denote this tremendous 
movement of expansion the word Renaissance is inadequate; 
for never before, even at the heyday of Greece or Rome, 
had man’s horizon been so suddenly enlarged; never had it 
been tinged with the fabulous glow of such intellectual and 
material Eldorados, lying unconquered just below the verge. 
With this vast revolution in human experience, Dante, of 
course, had nothing to do. Enthusiasts claim that he saw 
the Southern Cross with the eyes of faith, before any Eu- 
ropean had consciously crossed the equator and returned 
to tell the tale. They see in his quaint little Saga of 
Ulysses’ last voyage, beyond the Pillars of Hercules, an an- 
ticipation of the great Iberian epic of adventure. All this 
is fanciful. Even if we should accept with fullest credit 
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Dante’s achievements in physics and astronomy,! they would 
not be sufficient to give him a place among the founders of 
modern science. Two words of Roger Bacon, “‘scientia ex- 
perimentalis,”’ outweigh in this respect the whole of Dante’s 
contributions. 

In pure and applied sciences, in geographical discoveries, 
in national politics, the Renaissance stirred the whole of 
Europe. Italy played her creditable part in this general 
progress, but the other countries were not dependent upon 
her leadership. The situation was entirely different in the 
realm of art and literature. There—without minimizing 
the brilliant development of Burgundy and Flanders—we 
may say that Italy reigned supreme. The Italian expeditions 
of the French kings, Charles VIII, Louis XII, Francis I, 
’ were the revelation of an enchanted world. The whole 
tone of culture became Italianate. Castiglione’s Courtier 
was the code of good breeding; the French language was in 
danger of being Italianized and Henry Estienne ‘had to 
utter a growl of warning.?. Francis I surrounded himself 
with Italian artists. No doubt the Renaissance meant the 
revival of the antique ideal; but, we must be careful to add, 
the antique ideal interpreted, transmuted by Italy. Of this 
fact there is no clearer witness than architecture—so often 
the aptest symbol of a civilization. For two centuries ar- 
chitecture did but adapt Italian models to local traditions 
and conditions; it was not until late in the eighteenth cen- 
tury that Greco-Roman pastiches finally prevailed. Italy 
was the third but the most direct and potent of the classical 
influences. Perhaps, as Professor Raffaello Piccoli main- 


1 We refer particularly to the “Questio de Aqua et Terra,” which Scar- 
tazzini and most other critics considered until recently as a forgery, but 
which scholars are now inclined to accept as genuine. 


2 Henri II Estienne, “Deux Dialogues du nouveau langage frangois italia- 
nizé et autrement déguizé,” 1578. 
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tains, we would be less blind to the fact if Italian civiliza- 
tion, its great work performed, had been swept away by 
a cataclysm three centuries ago; thus it would have achieved 
the crowning glory of genuine classicism, which is death. 

Now we are coming to the core of our question. The 
whole Renaissance is tinged with Italianism: Dante is Italian 
of the Italians, the most complete representative of his race. 
This essential “Italianita” is the common element between 
Dante and the Renaissance. 

One of the most obvious characteristics of the Renaissance 
spirit is the conscious cultivation and enjoyment of Art. 
It would be ludicrous to maintain that the craftsmen of the 
Middle Ages were not artists in the highest sense of the 
term; yet their chief appeal to us lies in something different 
from art, something which transcends art perhaps, and 
veils itself in apparent artlessness. We love them for their 
naiveté, for their indifference to formal beauty as such. We 
may in this be the dupes of an illusion: those humble and 
miraculous artisans may have been much more self-conscious 
than we think, keeping distinct in their minds purpose, 
technique, and personality. Erroneous or not, the impres- 
sion exists. Now Italy developed early, and has preserved 
to the present day, an unusual gift for artistic expression; 
in this respect it is superior to ancient Rome, and ranks not 
far below Greece. Why is it that even a mediocre work of 
Italian art,—a picture of the Carracci, a Jesuit church; a 
banal melody,—unmistakably belongs to the world of art, 
whilst a more sincere and powerful product of the Northern 
spirit may strike us as uncouth? The natural gifts of the 
race and a long tradition of technical excellence partly ex- 
plain such a superiority; but the fact of the matter is that 
we have learned our conception of art from Italy, and that 
it requires an effort for us to recognize as art anything that 
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is non-Italian. Now this feeling for art existed in Italy 
long before the Renaissance—unless we stretch the word 
Renaissance out of its usual meaning so as to include the 
whole of Italian culture. The English Preraphaelites dis- 
covered it in the Trecento and the Quattrocento. It shone 
forth in Dante. The Song of Roland has sincerity, brevity, 
a rare virtue in those days; rough-hewn epic grandeur and 
genuine pathos; with all these qualities it is not artistic. 
The Breton Romances, much less primitive, pour inter- 
minably the thin babbling brook of their octosyllabic 
couplets. John of Meung took twenty thousand lines to 
finish the slight allegory of William of Lorris; he has 
speeches 900 lines in length, and mazy digressions which 
lead nowhither. Compare with these amorphous produc- 
tions the massy and symmetrical structure of the ‘Divine 
Comedy,” as plain and robust in its main lines, as infinitely 
varied in its details, as the west front of Notre-Dame. 
Think of the three parts so exquisitely contrasted and bal- 
anced, of the hundred cantos progressing evenly toward 
the inevitable end. Think of the interlocking of the triple 
rhymes, so simple as never to suggest artifice or effort, yet 
so rigid that not a single line could be deleted or added. 
Compare the garrulity of Thomas and Beroul in their 
Tristan with the supreme reticence of Francesca’s tragic 
story. ‘That day we read no farther.”t What is the 
secret of the difference? Genius, no doubt, but also the 
principles of art, definitely grasped and resolutely applied. 
“The curb of art,” says Dante at the end of ‘‘Purgatorio,” 
“does not allow me to proceed.”’” 

To this sense for the discipline of art we are tempted to 


1 “Tnferno,” V, 82-138. 


2 Ma perché piene son tutte le carte 
Ordite a questa cantica seconda - 
Non mi lascia pit ir lo fren dell’ arte. (“Purgatorio,” XXXII, 139-142.) 
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add a feeling for the beauty of nature. This also is a 
permanent trait in the Italian mind, and seems to have 
passed, in an unbroken pastoral tradition, from the author 
of the “Georgics” to the author of the “Arcadia.” Of this 
sentiment Dante had his full share. Our space, however, is 
drawing short, and we prefer not to dwell on this aspect of 
the question, which might involve us in a tangled contro- 
versy.t. The Middle Ages have not received full credit for 
their love of nature, or, to use a less equivocal term, for 
their love of the country. Dante’s exquisite description of 
the Earthly Paradise strikes, indeed, no new note; trou- 
badour and minnesinger had already discovered that the 
earth is fair in the spring. What we find in Dante is not 
the modern feeling for nature,—the blending of mood and 
sensation, the love of wild and dramatic scenery,—these 
were created by the Romantic school. His gift was a won- 
derful definiteness of vision; most of his similes are topical, 
accurate, and drawn from actual experience. The Renais- 
sance writers do not offer such clear-cut realism. The 
equivalent of Dante’s sharpness of line and freshness of 
color is rather to be found in the plastic arts of his own 
time; in the carved capitals of Rheims, on which humble 
plants are so lovingly, so faithfully reproduced; in the rose 
windows aflame at sunset; or in the quaint and vivid 
miniatures. 


IN its most literal sense the Renaissance means the revival 
of Antiquity, the resurrection of the Pagan gods. The 
humanists carried this neopaganism to the verge of ab- 
surdity. The Saints, the Virgin, Christ himself, through the 

1 Burckhardt (“Italian Renaissance,” pt. IV, ch. III) claims that Dante could 
not have climbed Bismantova for any other purpose but enjoying the view. 
The reference (“Purgatorio,” IV, 26) is, however, vague and unconvincing; 


and Oscar Kuhns (“Treatment of Nature in Dante”) thinks Burckhardt’s 
interpretation “more than doubtful.” 
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medium of Virgilian or Ciceronian diction, were distorted 
beyond recognition into purely classical personages. Art 
showed us martyrs that looked like gladiators, angels with 
the musculature of athletes, and saints draped in their ample 
toge like senators. Had humanism developed unchecked, 
it seems that the incongruity would have been removed by 
the elimination of Christianity itself: the Rome of Leo X 
had gone far in that direction. This worship of antiquity, 
this audacious and seemingly unconscious blending of pagan 
and sacred traditions, no longer astonish us in the Renais- 
sance. But when we find this same centaur-like combina- 
tion of incongruous elements in Dante, medieval and theo- 
logical Dante, well may we be struck with wonder. For the 
orthodox poet, it seems indeed as though the Bible and the 
/Eneid were coordinate revelations. Not only is Virgil his 
model and his guide, but it seems as though to Virgil, as 
well as to Peter, had been given the promise that their 
word would bind and unbind the fate of souls. Rhipeus, a 
Trojan hero, is placed in Paradise, among those who loved 
and exercised justice, because Virgil proclaimed him a just 
man.! Indeed, it were waste of time to insist upon that 
point. The most casual reader has been struck with the 
Virgilian setting of most of the “Inferno.” Nor are such 
strange touches lacking in Purgatory, where a mythological 
example is almost invariably set against a Biblical or Chris- 
tian one. In his treatise ‘De Monarchia,” Dante adduces 
as proofs of the imperial claims of Rome sundry miracles 
which are none other than the prodigies reported by Livy. 
No doubt even the Northern countries had not wholly for- 
gotten Rome; yet it is sufficient to glance through the French 
poems of the Antique Cycle, the Romances of Aineas, of 
Thebes, and of Troy, to be conscious of a radical difference 


1 “Rifeo,” Par. XX. The reference is to neid, II, 426-427. 
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between Dante and, for instance, Benoit of Sainte-Maure. 
The poems of the latter are absolutely unclassical: his 
heroes are medieval knights; Greece, Troy, and Rome do 
not seem to have any more definite meaning for him than 
Bagdad or Trebizond. For Dante, on the contrary, Virgil 
is in truth the “sweet father” with whom he has consorted 
for years on terms of tender and familiar veneration. 

But, once more, this is no case of a prophetic dawn. 
Dante may be radically different from Benoit of Sainte- 
Maure; he is not different from his Italian contemporaries. 
Italy was still living consciously in the interminable twilight 
of Rome. Everywhere else the empire, the Latin language, 
the Latin myths and traditions, had been more or less pain- 
fully imposed upon alien populations—they could recede 
and disappear during the Dark Ages, leaving the faintest 
memory behind. In Italy, in spite of corruption and inva- 
sion, the Roman tradition had never been quite broken. 
Noble families still claamed shadowy descent from the patri- 
cians of old; cities still cherished as their Palladium some 
ancient statue, like that of Mars in Florence. Although 
crumbling under the pick-ax of the quarryman, the for- 
midable works of ancient Rome were still awe-inspiring in 
their mass and beauty; between the daily speech of the com- 
mon people in Imperial times and the medieval Italian dia- 
lects there had been no abrupt transformation. So medieval 
Italy remained classical to a degree unsuspected in the 
North; and, conversely, the most typical forms of medieval 
civilization, chivalry, feudalism, Gothic architecture, re- 
mained foreign elements in Italy. Italy evolved no medieval 
hero of her own to serve as the center of a national cycle; 
when she borrowed the heroes of the Carolingian cycle, she 
treated them in the freest spirit of banter. The Eneid was 
still the national Italian epic and Virgil the national Italian 
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poet. A few lines of sibylline prophecy had made it pos- 
sible to enroll him among the witnesses of Christianity. He 
had become a magician, almost a saint: horoscopes were 
drawn from his works. Dante, therefore, was not looking 
forward, but only giving expression to the deep-rooted sen- 
timent of his race, when he hailed Virgil as his guide, his 
master, and his lord. 

There is, indeed, nothing in Dante’s classical scholarship 
that is not of the type current in medieval Italy. The au- 
thors he knew well, Virgil, Ovid, Statius, were universal 
favorites. He made no effort to add anything to the stand- 
ard list: he was not yearning for lost treasures. ‘The clas- 
sical canon satisfied his unquestioning faith as fully as the 
scriptural canon. For the Renaissance to be conceivable, 
the spirit of Petrarch was first required: a deep sense that 
antiquity had to be recovered. Too secure in what he pos- 
sessed, Dante could not be among the seekers. 

His worship of ancient Rome assumed, as we know, a 
political aspect. There is for him a sacred halo about the 
empire. Brutus and Cassius share with Judas the ultimate 
horror of punishment; to kill Cesar is almost a deicide. 
Trajan, under whom the empire reached its perfection, is 
saved. Weare all familiar with the wonderful flight of the 
Eagle and the splendid speech of Justinian. In this Dante 
was passionately clutching a vanishing shade—the dream of 
universal unity which had set the sacerdoce against the em- 
pire. Of this purely medieval conception there is hardly 
any trace in the works of the humanists or in the poems of 
the cinque-cento. 


OnE of the most impressive characteristics of the Renais- 
sance is the full development of splendid personalities. 
Leonardo da Vinci is the most illustrious example of many- 
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sided intensity and perfection; Benvenuto Cellini the most 
picturesque; but Italy was teeming with such demigods. It 
cannot be said that the age of St. Bernard had been lack- 
ing in striking individualities. But on the whole, medieval 
men seem to us curiously one-sided, and apt to lose their 
identity in the system—ecclesiastical or feudal—which 
formed the framework of their lives. We think of the 
warrior, the priest, or the bourgeois, rather than of Count 
Raoul, Abbot Odo, or Master Guillaume. The vast epic 
production is almost anonymous: the author’s name, when 
we happen to know it, conveys very little information. The 
medieval ideal might be exemplified by the humble stone- 
cutter in the cathedral, willing to work silently at his ap- 
pointed post for the glory of God. The men of the Renais- 
sance, on the contrary, had ardent passions of the flesh and 
of the spirit, which, far from curbing, they flaunted to the 
world. Geniuses or ruffians, athirst for fame and pleasure, 
they were the nearest approach to the usual conception of 
the Nietzschean Superman, the prototypes of that Napoleon 
in whom Taine recognized a condottiere of Renaissance 
Italy. In contrast to such full-bodied and vivid figures, 
medieval men seem pale indeed. Armor and cowl may be 
picturesque, but the human features that peer from beneath 
them are indistinct. 

Now Dante shared to the full this Renaissance quality of 
virtu, of all-round, untamed energy. No humanist, no des- 
pot or pontiff, no courtier or poet of a later age, was so 
many-sided or so intense as he. He was a politician, a sol- 
dier, a diplomat, a courtier—on a small stage no doubt, but 
the personality of the actor is not to be measured in terms 
of physical magnitude. He who dies in a skirmish offers as 
much as if he had been killed in a world-battle, and the 
citizen of a tiny state feels, not less, but more intensely than 
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if he had a hundred million compatriots. Dante knew 
power, battle, exile. He was a writer on political subjects, 
a philologist, a physicist, a scholastic philosopher, and a 
theologian; he was an artist too—what would the world 
give to recover those “angels” that Dante was fond of 
drawing! He was even a husband and a father. And as 
though his life were not full to the brim, he found time to be 
all the time, and most of all, a poet and a lover. Whatever 
he did was done with an intensity, with a magnificent arro- 
gance of personal power, which have never been equaled by 
any prophet of the strenuous life. ‘He trusted in himself 
more than in any other,” he quietly proclaims. He was 
irked by party loyalties, cursed his friends as vehemently 
as his foes, and stood, as such men must stand, erect and 
alone. The “Vita Nuova” is the first autobiographic 
romance; but it is in the ‘‘Comedy”’ that the heights of pas- 
sionate self-assertion are reached—in the poem which, 
paradoxically enough, was meant to express the common 
beliefs of his age. It is the Human Soul which is taken on 
that pilgrimage through the triple realm of the life beyond. 
But it is, first of all, Dante Alighieri, the Florentine, with 
his alert senses, his fears, his fierce private hatreds, his 
great mystic love. He does not hesitate in consigning his 
personal enemies to the lowest hell; and of Beatrice he said, 
as he had promised, that which had never been said of any 
woman. Of medieval self-effacement there is in all this no 
trace: we find the virility of self-reliance, and almost the 
lawlessness of exulting pride—in a word, virtu. 

Yet what are the names that embody most strikingly that 
ideal of virtu at the time of the Renaissance? Machiavelli, 
his idol Cesare Borgia, and Aretino: the man of genius who 
had lost his moral star; the princely ruffian; the brigand’ of 


1 “Vita Nuova,” XXXV, 
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letters, scurrilous and cowardly; all three names of ill re- 
pute. To this, and nowhere else, was the gospel of self- 
realization bound to lead. If the most gifted of European 
peoples slumbered so long under the yoke of Spain or Aus- 
tria, the orgy of virtz must bear the blame. 

Between this pure Renaissance type and Dante there is 
an abyss. Intense he may be, violent and proud; self-indul- 
gent never. Once more, they are natural men, he is a Chris- 
tian. At the core of his art, thought, and life we find ever 
the great idea of discipline. He seems, indeed, to have 
foreseen the growth of a generation that would spurn all 
curb; but, far from hailing it with delight, he condemned it 
with his utmost power. The ‘‘Fais que vouldras” of The- 
léme, the triumphant motto of the Renaissance, is abhorrent 
to him. For the Epicureans he devised the condign punish- 
ments of his fifth and sixth cantos. ‘There he places those 
who blur the sense of right and wrong, the ‘‘carnal sinners, 
who subject reason to appetite,’ Semiramis, ‘“‘who made lust 
licit in her law.”! The key-word here is talento, the natural 
appetite. Dante, with the whole of ascetic Christianity, 
stigmatizes the talento as sinful. Boccaccio, on the con- 
trary, sings in all his works a hymn to il talento, the poetry 
of life, triumphant over medieval discipline. These works 
form the prelude to the paganism of the Renaissance, the 
resurgence of the natural man. “It was this talento that 
Valla philosophized, that Beccadelli and Pontano sang.’’? 
The survival of antique culture, and particularly the rev- 
erence for Virgil, on the one hand; the growth of intense 
personalities in the hotbeds of miniature states on the other, 


5 . i peccator carnali 


, Che la ragion sommettono al talento. (“Inferno,” V, 38-39. 
(Semiramis) che libito fe’ licito in sua legge. (“Inferno,” V, 56.) 


2 J. A. Symonds, “Italian Literature,” I, ro2. 
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—these were enduring Italian traits, and belong exclusively 
neither to the Middle Ages nor to the Renaissance. But the 
philosophy of life—ascetic or naturalistic—separates two 
worlds. Boccaccio and his followers made “‘il gran rifiuto”’; 
Dante did not. 

He belonged, therefore, to the epoch of St. Francis, 
St. Dominic, and St. Thomas Aquinas, not to that of 
Valla and Rabelais. Does this mean that he is out of touch 
with modern thought? Carducci implied as much when he 
said: “He brought back with him the keys of the other 
world, and cast them into the abyss of the past; no one has 
ever found them again.’! Yet it is Dante, and not Boc- 
caccio, Petrarch, or Ariosto, that young Italy has adopted 
for her hero. His creed may no longer be our creed, his 
thought may have become alien to us; but his art stands 
changeless, and his ideal unshaken: the free will of man 
ardently fighting God’s battle. And after all, it seems a 
trifle vain to tag upon him a medieval or a Renaissance 
label: he is human, that is all. The whims of diplomacy 
have parceled out the foothills of Mont Blanc among 
France, Italy, and Switzerland; but when we gaze at the 
giant, man-made boundaries are soon forgotten. 


ALBERT L. GUERARD. 


1“Egli discese di paradiso portando seco le chiavi dell’ altro mondo e le 
_ gettd nell’ abisso del passato: niuno le ha piu ritrovate.”—G. Carducci, 
“Dello Svolgimento della Letteratura Nazionale,’ Discorso Terzo, V. 


VII 
DANTE AND ENGLISH LITERATURE 


FTER a sermon a wag remarked that he owned a book 
which contained every word of the discourse. Chal-- 
lenged to produce it, he indicated the unabridged dictionary. 
Not “every word” of this lecture, but much of the material 
out of which it is built is in three books: Paget Toynbee’s 
“Dante in English Literature from Chaucer to Cary,” Oscar 
Kuhns’ ‘‘Dante and the English Poets from Chaucer to 
Tennyson,” and some essays appended to Dean Plumptre’s 
translation of the “Divine Comedy” and the ‘“‘Canzoniere.”’ 
Of course I have reviewed the pertinent works of the chief 
English authors here concerned and have consulted available 
critical authorities on these, but Toynbee, Kuhns, and 
Plumptre have collected so much material that my problem 
to-day is to condense and organize rather than to amplify. 
I am working under a double limitation, of time and your 
patience; sixty minutes in which to recite six hundred years 
of literary history, and an unexciting topic: literary in- 
fluences, a matter of historical investigation, detail and 
minutiz, interesting to the investigator, but wearisome to 
readers, intolerable to hearers. In the circumstances I must 
do violence to the scientific method of handling such a topic, 
must generalize rather than particularize. Even with this 
concession I do not visualize you straining in your seats with 
anxious expectancy to catch each uttered word. The best 
I can hope is that you will be in the attitude of mind of 
Dr. Johnson on the eve of his visit to the Scottish highlands: 
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he said he would not hope not to be disgusted with the 
highlands, he would only hope to conceal his disgust. 

You realize that I am not to talk about Dante, but about 
reflections of Dante in English literature. Reflections are 
pale things, shadows, not substances. One thing I have 
learned in this investigation, that even when English re- 
flection of Dante throws little light on Dante, it throws 
back considerable light on English literature. Face to face 
with Dante, an English author or literary epoch has his or 
its native traits accentuated: Chaucer’s naiveté becomes 
more naive when he speaks of Dante or uses Dante’s inven- 
tions; English eighteenth-century self-complacency is more 
marked when typical authors of the period turn flippantly 
to Dante—or away from him; nineteenth-century serious- 
mess and subtlety are more pronounced when the authors 
of the epoch come within the zone of Dante’s influence. 

A. remark of Lowell’s has been constantly in my mind 
while preparing this talk. It is in the form of a simile, not 
an elegant simile, for it associates things lofty and common- 
place—Dante’s poetry and street advertising. Lowell was 
an American. But perhaps because it is homely it sticks in 
the mind, and it states a fact about Dante and his readers. 
“Dante’s thought,” says Lowell, “is multiform, and like 
certain street signs once common, presents a different image 
according to the point of view.”” Dante “reads” differently 
from different angles. Devout Roman Catholics have 
found in him a defender of the faith, but sixteenth-century 
reformationists, like Bishop Jewel and John Foxe, inter- 
preted him as a precursor of the Reformation—not catch- 
ing, or caring to catch, Dante’s discrimination between the 
papacy, always holy, and certain Popes, like Boniface VIII, 
whose political acts were not holy. To a trifler like Horace 
Walpole Dante was “absurd,” but to a moralist like Cole- 
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ridge he was sublime. Carlyle was stimulated by Dante’s 
theology; Rossetti, indifferent to theology, was captivated 
by Dante’s art; Ruskin was drawn to him by many strands, 
as moralist, medievalist, and artist. What one gets from 
Dante depends in part on what he takes to Dante. 

This fact of various reactions to Dante has determined 
my method of presentation, to ignore linear details and to 
try to show how personalities of authors and traits of 
periods are revealed by such reactions. 

Of course it must first be determined whether or not 
there exists any Dante influence in a given author. The 
fact must be established before inferences can be drawn. 
But Toynbee and Kuhns reason sanely toward the fact, re- 
ject mere coincidence as evidence of borrowing. Re- 
semblances in thought, even in plan, structure, and expres- 
sion, are sometimes fortuitous, due to similar minds in 
similar circumstances operating in similar ways. For in- 
stance, there are resemblances between ‘‘Piers Plowman” 
and the ‘Divine Comedy” which have sometimes led to the 
assumption that Langland was acquainted with the 
‘‘Comedy”’; but undoubtedly Ambassador Jusserand is cor- 
rect in holding that the likeness is coincidental, not deriva- 
tive, dr, as he says, due “‘to the analogy of the subjects and 
the casual similarity of the two poets’ moods.” One critic, 
having read in the “Inferno” that Branca D’Orio 


Eats, drinks, and sleeps, and putteth raiment on, 


concluded that Shakespeare must have read Dante because 
he had the Duke in “‘Measure for Measure” say: 


“T drink, I eat, array myself, and live.” 


It is conceivable that a Shakespeare could have thought of 
that for himself, without assistance. 
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Again, Dante was himself sometimes a borrower, and a 
subsequent author may be borrowing from Dante’s source 
rather than from Dante. Dante may have had in mind a 
sentence from Boethius’ “Consolation of Philosophy,” one 
of the books which early influenced him, when he put into 
Francesca’s mouth the words,: 


No greater grief than to remember days 
Of joy when misery is at hand. 


Boethius had written “In omni adversitate fortunae infeli- 
cissimum genus est infortunii fuisse felicem et non esse.” 
In ‘Troilus and Criseyde” Chaucer wrote: 


For of Fortune’s sharp adversitee 
The worst kinde of infortune is this, 
A man to have been in prosperitee, 
And it remembren, whan it passed is. 


As Chaucer translated the “Consolation of Philosophy” 
into English, he probably drew the thought directly from 
Boethius rather than through the medium of Dante. Later, 
Gawin Douglas, in his version of the A‘neid, wrote: 


The maist onsilly kynd of fortoun is 
To have been happy: Boetius teaches so. 


This is one of the passages which, in connection with others, 
has led to a suspicion that Douglas may have read Dante, 
but, clearly, this is poor evidence, as he distinctly names 
Boethius. The most familiar rendering of the thought is 
Tennyson’s line in ‘Locksley Hall’: 


This is truth the Poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things, 


where, by ‘‘the Poet,’’ Tennyson presumably means Dante. 
This is an example of a thought so much used that little can 
be proved by its use. It is almost common property, for it 
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expresses a common truth sanctioned by well-nigh universal 
experience, for multitudes who know not the poets and 
philosophers know that they add a sting to unhappiness by 
recalling how they were once happy. 

Again, the mere fact that an earlier English author men- 
tioned Dante’s name does not prove that he knew Dante’s 
literary work, any more than a present-day reference to 
Aristides the Just proves that a person knows anything 
about Aristides beyond the fact that he was called “the 
Just,” and, perhaps, that it is reported (with some exag- 
geration) that the froward Athenians grew so weary of 
hearing him called “the Just” that they banished him. In 
Toynbee’s encyclopedic work over two hundred and fifty 
English authors are cited in connection with Dante in the 
five hundred years following his birth, but of these prob- 
ably not twenty-five really knew much about his poetry, 
and not half a dozen came under its influence in any signi- 
ficant manner. Within the last hundred years there is al- 
together a different story, a multitude of English-speaking- 
and-writing people formatively influenced by Dante’s 
thought and art. 

Dante’s influence on English literature began promptly 
and decisively with Chaucer, but it did not continue con- 
secutively, for reasons to be noted presently. Between 
Chaucer and Milton, a period of nearly two hundred and 
fifty years, there is not much unquestionable evidence of a 
strong Dante influence in English literature, though there 
are, in that interval, wide fields of speculation and con- 
siderable difference of opinion about this or that author’s 
relationship to Dante. In such cases—Spenser is an out- 
standing example—I incline to the conservative position of 
Toynbee and Kuhns, to the verdict “not proven.” Lowell 
was emphatic in his declaration that the Spenserian in- 
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debtedness to Dante was enormous, and any opinion of 
Lowell’s about either Dante or Spenser must be treated with 
respect; but as time goes on and scholars discover more 
and more of what may be called the machinery of allegory 
in the past, it becomes more doubtful that a resemblance 
implies an indebtedness. Furthermore, the equivocal style 
in which Spenser wrote makes it difficult sometimes to “pin 
him down” and draw a definite deduction from his lines. 
In this respect he is like the other Elizabethans, “only,” 
as the Irishman said, “more so.’ They talked much and 
they talked wonderfully, did those Elizabethans, but they 
often talked so ambiguously, so ‘“‘euphuistically” (to use 
the word in a loose sense), that reasoning about their mean- 
ing affords opportunities for varied deductions. That is one 
reason why we find a “problem” at almost any point at 
which we dip into Elizabethan literature. It is significant, 
as has been said by others, that Spenser does not name 
Dante among the poets whom he enumerates as those 
avowedly “followed.” ‘There is an earlier sixteenth-century 
poet, Sir David Lyndsay, in whose poem “The Dreme”’ 
there are striking resemblances to the “Divine Comedy,” 
but as it is possible to explain these resemblances on the 
score of similarities of theme and the common poetic mate- 
rial of the age, shared by many, the cautious critic hesitates 
to afirm that Sir David ever read the “Divine Comedy.” 
So I return to my statement that between Chaucer and Mil- 
ton we cannot positively afirm much Dantean influence in 
English literature. 

As to the fact that Chaucer read the “Divine Comedy” 
there is no doubt, though there is variance of opinion as to 
how well he understood and how much he used what he 
read. He was sent on two diplomatic missions to Italy and 
became acquainted (how early is one of the debated ques- 
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tions) with the Italian language and some Italian literature, 
including Dante, Boccaccio, and Petrarch. It is believed that 
he took home a copy of the ‘‘Divine Comedy,” the first to 
reach England. He mentioned Dante by name six times 
in his poetry, used the terza-rima in one of his poems 
(‘Compleynt to his Lady’), translated, or paraphrased, 
from Dante several passages, including the Ugolino episode, 
the first English version of the most frequently translated 
episode of the “Divine Comedy,” and, it may be inciden- 
tally remarked, the first Dantean subject of an English 
painting, a canvas exhibited by Sir Joshua Reynolds at the 
Royal Academy in 1773, “Count Hugolino and his children 
in the dungeon, as described by Dante, in the thirty-third 
canto of the ‘Inferno.’ ”’ 

In the prologue to the “Second Nun’s Tale” there is a 
paraphrase of the Invocation to Mary in the opening lines 
of the thirty-third canto of the “Paradiso.” The “Ballade 
of Gentillesse’”’ raises the question of the true nature of 
nobility, but owes nothing directly to Dante’s famous dis- 
cussion of the topic in the ‘‘Convivio,”’ for Chaucer was not 
acquainted with the ‘“‘Convivio”’; but a passage in the “Wife 
of Bath’s Tale’ on the same subject translates three lines 
direct from the seventh canto of the ‘‘Purgatorio” and 
credits Dante by name with the quotation. There are about 
one hundred lines in Chaucer which are unquestionably 
taken from Dante, including four repetitions in four differ- 
ent poems of one of Francesca’s lines, a line which evi- 
dently fascinated Chaucer: 


Amor che al cor gentil ratto s’apprende. 
(Love that in gentle heart is quickly learnt.) 


How much or how little Chaucer owed to Dante for 
ideas and poetic inventions, especially in “The House of 
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Fame,” is a question too involved and dubious to be dis- 
cussed in a little space; but there are passages in “The 
House of Fame” and elsewhere which interestingly illus- 
trate temperamental differences between the two men. 

Here are the two greatest poets of the Middle Ages, the 
Englishman born probably nineteen years after the death 
of the Italian; both with the medieval taste for allegory 
and moralizing, but in most other respects different: the 
Englishman blithe, the Italian severe; the Englishman com- 
panionable, ‘of their fellowship anon,’’ the Italian sternly 
aloof, sometimes silent and sometimes sarcastic even at the 
table of his host and patron; the Englishman humorous, the 
Italian laughing seldom, and then somewhat sardonically; 
the Englishman modest, the Italian with the sort of egotism 
which usually marks a great nature conscious of a great mis- 
sion in a misguided world; the Englishman tolerant of the 
motley human pageant, and apparently not absorbingly in- 
terested in either politics or religion; the Italian a political 
exile, immersed in religious thought, inflexible, fiercely con- 
demnatory of men’s follies and failings. How did the 
younger and gentler man react to the older and sterner? 
How did Chaucer use what he borrowed from Dante, and, 
in using it, how did he unconsciously show temperamental 
differences between himself and Dante? ‘Two or three ex- 
amples must suffice for illustration. 

Consider how Dante told and Chaucer retold the story 
of Ugolino and his sons in the Tower of Hunger; Dante’s 
narrative in the thirty-second and thirty-third cantos of 
the “Inferno” is a terrific picture of eternal vengeance 
visited upon inhuman ferocity, mingled with political in- 
vective and grim pathos. Ugolino pauses from gnawing 
Archbishop Ruggieri’s head to relate how the archbishop 
had confined Ugolino and his sons in the tower, how one day 
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Ugolino heard the door below being nailed up and “turned 
to stone,” knowing it was the verdict of starvation, how in 
his agony he bit his hands, how his sons, thinking it was for 
hunger, begged him to eat them, how for their sakes he 
controlled his rage, how one by one they died, how he, grown 
blind, groped for two days over their dead bodies: “Then 
hunger did for me what sorrow could not do.” Having 
told his tale, “‘he again seized the wretched skull with his 
teeth which were strong, like a dog’s gnawing a bone.”’ This 
story, which, as related by Dante, has burned into the im- 
aginations.of poets and painters, concludes with Dante’s 
stern rebuke of Pisa, where all this occurred—Pisa, dis- 
grace of Italy—and the desire that the Arno should flood 
it, ‘‘so that every person in you shall be drowned.” ‘For 
even if Count Ugolino was reported to have betrayed you 
in your strongholds, you were not justified in so torturing 
his sons.’ As Chaucer paraphrases this story, in his 
“Monk’s Tale,” there is nothing about Ugolino’s hellish 
vengeance, or Italian politics, or the guilt of Pisa. All is 
pity and pathos, the center of interest is the children, their 
helplessness and suffering, their filial love and proffered 
sacrifice, their hunger, pain, and death, as one by one ““They 
leyde hem in his lappe adoun and deyde.”’ This is the same 
Chaucer who, in the ‘“Prioresse’s Tale,” took a familiar 
story of alleged Jewish cruelty and turned it into a pathetic 
tale of a little child’s lovableness, suffering, and death by 
violence, laying the chief emphasis on this human aspect of 
a typical medieval story of race antagonism and religious 
frenzy. . 

Again, a long passage in ‘““The House of Fame” describes 
Chaucer borne aloft by an eagle (even as Dante was trans- 
ported by an eagle in the ninth canto of the ‘‘Purgatorio’’), 
and how at a great height the eagle bade Chaucer look back 
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at the earth (even as Beatrice bade Dante “look down- 
ward” from Paradise, canto twenty-two). It is immate- 
rial how much of this was drawn from Dante, how much 
from Cicero’s ‘“Somnium Scipionis,” how much was in- 
vented by Chaucer himself; there is the typical tempera- 
mental difference between Dante and Chaucer in similar 
circumstances. Haughty Dante looked downward 


and saw this little globe 
So pitiful of semblance that perforce 
It moved my smiles— 


smiles of derision— 
—him in truth I hold 
For wisest who esteems it least. 


Dante, possessing the cosmic imagination beyond all other 
poets, surveys the entire planetary system through which 
Beatrice has just guided him, and sees, with characteristic 
scorn, this little planet of ours, 


This petty area over which we stride 
So fiercely. 


Five hundred years later Thomas Carlyle was to reflect this 
mood of Dante’s, this fierce scorn of mankind’s petty pride 
and proud pettiness. But naif Chaucer, neither cosmic nor 
disdainful, is like an eager child looking over the parapet of 
a high tower, and astonished at how tiny big familiar things 
have become—“hills,” ‘‘forests,” ‘“‘great beasts,” ‘‘cities,” 
“ships sailing on the sea,’—“all no bigger than a pin prick.” 

One more illustration: Dante’s approach to the last can- 
tica of the “Divine Comedy,” the ‘‘Paradiso,” is perhaps 
the most solemn thing in secular literature (if, indeed, the 
“Divine Comedy” should be called “‘secular”). He is ob- 
sessed with the majesty and blinding splendor of his theme 
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and the importance of this “‘last labor” (‘‘Vultimo lavoro’). 
Hitherto the inspiration of the Muses has been sufficient, 
but now he needs the added aid of divine inspiration, which 
he solicits under the guise of Apollo, promising that if 
Apollo shall be aidant, 


Then shalt thou behold me of thy favored tree (the laurel) 
Come to the foot and crown myself with leaves: 


For to that honor, thou and my high theme 
Will fit me. 


There is a verbal liberty in Cary’s translation of matera 
(“subject”) as “high theme,” but the context shows that 
this is the spirit of the passage. It is of “high theme” that 
Dante is thinking, the highest possible, an account of 


His glory, by whose might all things are moved, 


as runs the opening line of the ‘“‘Cantica.”” Dante is con- 
sciously fulfilling the vow registered in the “Vita Nuova,” 
that, if his life shall be spared, he will ‘“‘say that . . . which 
was never yet said. . . .” When Chaucer arrives at “‘this 
litel laste book”’ of ‘““The House of Fame,” he also, in con- 
scious imitation of Dante, seeks Apollo’s aid, and promises 
that, if it is vouchsafed, then will he go 


Unto the nexte laure I see 
And kiss hit, for hit is thy tree. 


Here the austere, confident Dante and the naif, modest 
Chaucer are in characteristic contrast: ‘This litel laste 
book”’ is typical of Chaucer, ‘““My high theme” is typical of 
Dante. At the laurel tree Dante will crown himself, as 
proud emperors take the symbol of sovereignty in their own 
hands and place it on their own brows, but Chaucer will just 
walk up to the first laurel tree he sees and kiss it lovingly 
for the sake of him who was kind and who loves this tree. 
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Proud Dante’s lines become meek and modest when gentle 
Chaucer adopts them to his humbler needs. ‘ 

After Chaucer, there is no strong positive influence of 
Dante on English literature until Milton. Civil war in the 
fifteenth century almost suffocated literature in England, 
and, consequently, we hear little of Dante. Lydgate men- 
tions him several times, but it is certain that he never read 
Dante’s writings. Had he done so, he would not have made 
the statement which has raised so much critical dust, that 
Chaucer translated Dante into English. Chaucer never 
did. 

The great sixteenth-century revival of literature in Eng- 
land was largely a result of stimulation from Italy, but the 
stimulus came from Renaissance Italians, and Dante was 
_ pre-Renaissance. In the drama of the period, than which 
no greater literature has been produced in England, there 
is no trace of Dantean influence., Shakespeare knew not 
Dante, though those critics who argue from parallelisms 
have asserted the contrary; but whoever pauses to consider 
how much and how frankly Shakespeare borrowed from 
the books which he unquestionably did read will recognize 
the validity of Dr. Furnival’s remark, that if Shakespeare 
had read Dante he would have left us in no doubt about it. 
What has already been said about Spenser and Sir David 
Lyndsay will apply to other authors in this period. At most 
it is an open question whether or not they had read the 
“Comedy.” As for Puttenham’s statement that Wyatt and 
Surrey imitated Dante, that is fos Lydgate’s statement that 
Chaucer had translated Dante” purely apocryphal, but mis- 
leading to many. Dante’s name is mentioned fairly fre- 
quently during the century, but mostly in translations from 
the Italians or in conventional association of his name with — 
the names of Petrarch and Boccaccio. Toward the end of 
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the century some Englishmen, like Sir John Harington, un- 
doubtedly read the ‘Divine Comedy,” but they were prob- 
ably few, and what they drew from Dante was unimportant. 
It strikes me as a significant fact that the first undoubted 
reference to Dante’s Beatrice is in Sir Philip Sidney’s 
“Apologie for Poetry,” written in 1581, published in 1595. 
That in an age of idealistic and romantic amatory verse 
there is no reference to this famous love, is, to my mind, 
conclusive evidence that the poets in general knew nothing 
about it. The temper of the English sixteenth century was 
the temper of Renaissance Italy, a glorified humanism 
rather than the intense idealism of Dante. There was des- 
tined to be another epoch of strong Italian influence on 
English literature, in the nineteenth century, but this was 
to blend with a spiritualization of .the English literary mind 
due to many causes, and it was in that era that Dante really 
entered into English literature. 

In the sixteenth century there was considerable increase 
of English knowledge of Dante as a distinguished Italian 
figure, and it is quite clear that a number of authors read 
the “Divine Comedy,” but it is surprising how few responded 
to the poetry of it. Some, like Jeremy Taylor and Bishop 
Stillingfleet, cite Dante in support of certain theological doc- 
trines; some, like Sir Thomas Browne, Robert Burton, and 
Thomas Heywood, cull quaint learning from him; John 
Dryden refers to his influence in “‘refining’’ the Italian lan- 
guage; histories and books of travel mention him in con- 
nection with thirteenth-century political history; but that 
Dante was by way of being a great poet seems to have oc- 
curred to Milton only. 

When I arrive at the name of Milton in this cramped 
and scrambled record, I feel like the old farmer who had 
so much to do that he went fishing. There is so much to 


* 
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say that I am tempted to say nothing. It was inevitable 
that Milton should acquaint himself with practically all of 
Dante’s writings, and inevitable that his own writings should 
be pervaded with Dantean influence—because of his exten- 
sive scholarship, his love of Italy and Italian literature, the 
resemblance of his theme to Dante’s, of his personality to 
Dante’s. Temperamentally, he was as like Dante as Chaucer 
was unlike him: purposeful, austere, religious, and doctrinal, 
insistent on the freedom of the will, reformer by instinct, 
militant, fearless, actively and indignantly interested in cur- 
rent politics and a participant in events, heroically unhappy, 
dedicated to a mission, learned and philosophic, with an 
epic and cosmic imagination. He penetrated the substantive 
thought of Dante as Chaucer could not, and his mood, like 
Dante’s, is grave. His knowledge of Dante began before 


he visited Italy, for the early poems, especially ‘“Lycidas,” 


show the Dante influence. He had some acquaintance with 
the “De Monarchia,” the ‘‘Convivio,” and the ‘Can- 
zoniere,”’ as is shown in his correspondence and common- 
place book, but, of course, it was the “Divine Comedy” 
which most influenced him, and that influence is most obvious 
in “Paradise Lost.” 

Since the mid-eighteenth century there have been repeated 
comparisons between ‘Paradise Lost” and the “Divine 
Comedy.” Such comparisons are inevitable; inevitable also 
the conclusion of Ruskin and Macaulay that the difference 
is as striking as the resemblance, that Milton is vague, 
Dante definite, or, as Macaulay states it: 

“Milton avoids loathsome details, and takes refuge in 
indistinct but solemn and tremendous imagery,” “gives us 
merely a vague idea of vast bulk.” “The ‘Divine Comedy’ 


is a personal narrative. Dante is the eye-witness and ear- 


witness of that which he relates. . . . His own hands have 
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grasped the shaggy sides of Lucifer. His own feet have 
climbed the mount of expiation. His own brow has been 
marked by the purifying angel.” Eighteenth-century pseudo- 
classicists preferred Milton’s vagueness as more accordant 
with what was vaguely called ‘classic’ and “proper,” but 
nineteenth-century realism has taught us to prefer the con- 
creteness of Dante. When we turn from the ‘Divine 
Comedy” to the ‘Paradise Lost,’ we seem to have left a 
world of reality for a bookish world, to be reading an his- 
torian’s record of events instead of listening to a traveler’s 
vivid story of what he himself experienced, for, whatever 
our theology, we are sure, when under the spell of the 
book, that Dante has been where he says he went, for sel- 
dom before or since has such convincing detail been given to 
a fictitious narrative. As we read we are all like the 
woman chatting in a doorway with her neighbors in Verona, 
who, seeing Dante pass along the street, whispered, ‘See, 
there is the man who was in Hell.”’ The habitual associa- 
tion in the public mind of the names of Dante and Milton 
was amusingly illustrated in a newspaper recently. A news 
despatch from Washington reported a United States Sena- 
tor referring to Milton and quoting him, but the hurried 
headline writer wrote ‘“The Senator quotes Dante.”’ 

If seventeenth-century Englishmen, excepting Milton, 
were inappreciative of Dante, we should remember that 
he was neglected by his own countrymen in the latter seven- 
teenth century. In the next century a fresh passion for 
Italian nationalism was to awake a strong fresh interest in 
Dante, but his fame in Italy was at its nadir in the seven- 
teenth century, a circumstance which partly explains the fact 
that Addison never mentions Dante’s name, though he jour- 
neyed extensively in Italy and visited the places most asso- 
ciated with Dante’s fame. He probably heard little of 
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Dante from Dante’s countrymen. The adjectives which 
seventeenth-century Englishmen apply to Dante, even when 
praising him, indicate how little they appreciated him. 
Jeremy Taylor refers to ‘‘an elegant expression of Dante,” 
and Dryden talks of ‘“‘Dante’s polished page.” ‘“Elegant,”’ 
“polished,” favorite words with the classicists, but it 
would be hard to find adjectives less apt for Dante; it is 
as if one should talk of “the limpid flow of Browning’s 
verse’ or “the rugged energy of Tennyson.” 

Dante is a sort of spiritual thermometer by which to 
register the idealism of an individual or a literary epoch, 
and there was little idealism in the late seventeenth or the 
early eighteenth century. Men were more interested in 
the form of literature than in its substance, least inter- 
ested in its spirit. ‘Propriety’? was more important than 
inspiration. Common sense was the prime virtue, and 
Dantesque visions do not come by way of common sense. 

What eighteenth-century Englishmen said about Dante 
throws no light on Dante, but additional light on what we 
already knew about eighteenth-century literary standards: 
Horace Walpole called Dante “a Methodist parson in 
Bedlam,” “absurd, extravagant, disgusting”; Lord Chester- 
field wrote to his son that “the easiest books are generally 
the best,’’ and that Dante was too obscure to waste time on; 
Goldsmith was condescending and pronounced Dante fairly 
good considering the barbarous age in which he lived. There 
is the eighteenth century reflecting its own image in the 
Dante mirror: its self-complacency; its fallacy of barbarous 
and civilized ages; its assumption that civilization reached 
the world about the time that Charles II was restored to 
the throne and chose England as headquarters; its dislike 
of emotion in literature, its confidence in clarity as the 
first of the literary virtues, by which standard a Bill of 
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Lading would outrank the Prophecy of Isaiah as litera- 
ture. 

The same attitude is shown in Thomas Warton’s long 
critique of Dante in his ‘““History of English Poetry,” but it 
is at least significant that by Warton’s time Dante was reck- 
oned of sufficient importance to be critically assessed at all. 
Dante is more intelligently and sympathetically assessed by 
Joseph Warton, brother of Thomas, in his “Essay on 
Pope.” Indeed, Joseph Warton’s comments on the “In- 
ferno” make it unjust in my opinion to say, as does Toyn- 
bee, that Thomas Gray was the only eighteenth-century 
Englishman who appreciated Dante. Granted that Gray’s 
knowledge was much more extensive than Warton’s, I find 
no evidence that his appreciation was more intelligent. The 
first effort to estimate Dante as a poet is a curious mechani- 
cal affair, in Mark Akenside’s ‘‘Balance of Poets’”— 
wherein he attempts to grade twenty poets on a scale of 
twenty, ‘‘absolute perfection,” which none attains; in the 
first group, with eighteen points each, are Homer and 
Shakespeare; Milton is alone in the second group with sev- 
enteen points; Virgil alone in the third group with sixteen 
points; in the fourth group, with fourteen points each, are 
Cervantes, Corneille, Moliére, and Spenser. Dante is in 
the fifth group, along with Ariosto, Horace, Pindar, Pope, 
Racine, and Sophocles, each with thirteen points; however, 
fifth group is not failure, for there is a sixth group contain- 
ing Boileau, Euripides, and Tasso, each with twelve points; 
and a seventh group in which are Lucretius and Terence, 
ten points each. 

It will be observed that Dante’s group is the most 
populous, seven poets—the middle group of respectable 
mediocrity. Voltaire’s notorious attacks on Dante had a 
double effect in England: they encouraged witty English- 
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men to equally flippant criticisms, and at the same time 
they provoked ardent Italian patriots resident in England 
to rally to Dante’s defense, to expose Voltaire’s ignorance, 
and at the same time to expound Dante to English readers. 
By the end of the century Englishmen were reading more 
than they had ever read about Dante, and were reading 
numerous fragmentary translations of portions of the 
“Comedy,” including Hayley’s translation of the first three 
cantos of the “Inferno,” and before the century ended 
Henry Boyd and Henry Francis Cary were engaged on 
their respective translations of the ‘Divine Comedy,” 
though neither translation was finished and published until 
the nineteenth century. 

Though by the end of the eighteenth century the Dante 
tide was flowing fairly strong toward the British coast, it 
was not until the nineteenth century that Englishmen 
plumbed the depths of his thought and art. It may fairly 
be said that general acquaintance with the ‘Divine Comedy”’ 
in England came with Cary’s translation—remember that 
except for Boyd’s version published twelve years earlier, a 
paraphrase rather than a translation, Englishmen hitherto 
could read the ‘“‘“Comedy”’ only in the original Italian or in 
Latin translation. Dean Plumptre, who many years later 
made a notable translation, said that after Cary’s work 
became known, “no man aiming at literary reputation 
thought his education complete unless he had read Dante 
in Cary or in the original.” Keats got his knowledge of 
the “Divine Comedy” from Cary, and Ruskin began the 
long study of Dante which was to yield rich harvest in 
Cary, though of course he presently learned to read the 
original. It remains to-day for many their sole access to 
Dante, for it is a classic in its own right. It was followed 
by many other translations, including Longfellow’s, but it 
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has not been superseded. Too often it lacks vigor in phras- 
ing, suggests eighteenth-century formalism, as, for instance, 
this, describing Dante’s recognition, in “Inferno,” XV, of 
his old poetic master, Brunetto Latini: 


I intently fixed my ken on his parched looks 
That although smirched with fire, they hindered not 
But I remembered him. 


A prose translation of this passage by Alfred M. Brooks is 
better because more direct, and because the translator em- 
ploys more concrete terms in which to render Dante’s “‘cotto 
aspetto” and ‘“‘viso abbruciato”: “I fixed my eyes on his 
burnt visage so that even his scorched features did not pre- 
vent recognition.”” But when all is said, Cary’s translation 
has two merits: it is readable and it seeks to render Dante’s 
meaning, for it was not in pride of authorship that Cary 
wrote, but in the desire of a disciple to make his master’s 
work accessible to English readers. 

Lowell asserts that study of Dante did not become gen- 
eral in England and America until the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is true that in the first half of the century there was 
no such searching, accurate, and illuminating Dante scholar- 
ship as came with the latter half and continues to-day, repre- 
sented by a multitude of names, such as Lowell’s own name, 
Longfellow, Norton, Plumptre, Symonds, Church, the Ros- 
settis, Moore, Wicksteed, Toynbee, and Grandgent. But 
English Dante scholarship began in the first half of the cen- 
tury, with Coleridge, the first I find to apply to Dante his- 
torical and philosophical principles of criticism, and a 
Dantean formative influence on creative authors, such as 
Byron and Shelley, Carlyle and Macaulay, was potent before 
the century had reached its middle stage—mezzo del cam- 
min. After about 1820 the air thickens with Dante fol- 
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lowers, in number, though not in torment, like the flocking 
spirits beheld by Dante in the Second Circle— 


As cranes 
Chanting their dolorous notes, traverse the sky, 
Stretched out in long array. 


No quantitative statement of Dante’s influence on nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century American and English litera- 
ture can suffice to measure that influence. No counting of 
authors and enumeration of their Dantean lines, phrases, 
and devices can tell us much about the effect on the souls of 
authors of becoming intimately acquainted with this great 
soul of Dante—one of the greatest that has walked in flesh. 
When reading those eighteenth-century critical futilities 
about what Thomas Warton called Dante’s ‘‘want of art 
and method,” for lack of which “everything is related 
circumstantially . . . and not in those general terms which 
are used by modern writers,” I fall to wondering how much 
the study itself of Dante was responsible for the fact that 
nineteenth-century English and American literature became 
more circumstantial, literal, more specific, explicit, vivid, 
substituting realities for eighteenth-century pale generali- 
ties. Or who can say, in terms of measurement, what far- 
reaching and diffused effects Dante’s mysticism had on nine- 
teenth-century minds already inclined to transcendentalism; 
or how much his medievalism affected poets, painters, and 
theologians, who believed that a finer art and a truer re- 
ligious concept had preceded the Renaissance; or what 
Dante’s moral earnestness did to fortify the earnestness of 
those Victorian thinkers who were seeking lines of order in 
the political, social, or philosophical chaos of the time? In 
short, how much Dantean influence mingled with other in- 
fluences to make nineteenth-century literature something so 
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different from that of the eighteenth century, cannot be 
tabulated. The majestic figure of Dante walks through 
nineteenth-century English literature in ways that are recog- 
nizable, but it also walks in other ways unperceived, a spirit 
purifying men’s spirits, giving them finer vision and firmer 
judgment. Grandgent calls Dante “the mouthpiece of the 
Middle Ages,” and so he was. Before he had been dead fifty 
years he was being studied as men studied Holy Writ. Com- 
mentators were busy with his text. Public lectureships were 
established to expound him in Florence, Bologna, Pisa, 
Venice, Piacenza. Probably no other poet has become so 
promptly a classic. But the commentators were most busy 
with the things that, on the whole, are secondary, textual 
interpretations, minutia of allegory, political and ecclesias- 
tical references,—besides, Dante had put in hell a number of 
the friends and relatives of people still living, and naturally 
there had to be inquiry about that. That was a true saying 
we heard last Sunday, that to-day Dante is better under- 
stood than he was understood in his own century, better 
perhaps than he understood himself. The basic truth of 
him, the core of his message, becomes clearer as it is 
stripped of contemporary controversies, personalities, local- 
isms, schematics; becomes clearer as men lay firmer hold on 
his central truth. Perhaps it required five centuries for the 
collective mind to grow up to Dante. 

Nineteenth-century England came again under the en- 
chantment of Italy: 


a spell beyond 
Her name in story, and her long array 
Of mighty shadows, 


as Byron says it, adding, 


Thy very weeds are beautiful, thy waste 
More rich than other climes’ fertility. 
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In this influence Dante was a leading figure, as he had not 
been in sixteenth-century Italian influence on England. 
Byron chants mournful requiems over Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
Ariosto, and Tasso, but most feelingly over Dante: 


Ungrateful Florence! Dante sleeps afar, 
Like Scipio, buried by the upbraiding shore. 
Thy factions, in their worse than civil war, 
Proscribed the bard whose name forevermore 
Their children’s children would in vain adore, 
With the remorse of ages. 


Happier Ravenna! on thy hoary shore, 
Fortress of falling empire, honored sleeps 
The immortal exile. 


It is not only in the “Childe Harold,” but all through 
Byron’s poetry that began with his Italian residence that we 
catch the echoes of Dante. Byron, who recreated all things 
in his own image, fancied similarities between his own fate 
and that of Dante, the exile, reputed unhappy in marriage: 
“There was somewhat of resemblance in our destinies— 
he had a wife, and I have the same feelings about leaving 
my bones in a strange land.’ Also there were those early 
love affairs: “I never wrote anything worth mentioning till 
I was in love. Dante dates his passion for Beatrice at 
twelve [Byron’s error—Dante was only nine]. I was al- 
most as young when I fell over head and ears in love.” 
Finally Byron, like other Italian patriots, saw in Dante the 
prophet of Italian freedom and unification. It is in this 
conception that Byron wrote his “Prophecy of Dante” in 
terza-rima, in which measure he had previously written a 
translation of the Paolo and Francesca episode. Subse- 
quently he said that “‘terza rima does not seem to suit the 
genius of English poetry—it is certainly uncalculated for a 
work of any length. In our language it may do for a short 
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ode’—which may be an indirect compliment to Shelley’s 
“Ode to the West Wind,” published a year before in stanzas 
of terza-rima measure. In my opinion Byron is correct in 
that judgment; surely Italian terza-rima derives its charm, 
in part, from the soft, unaccented terminal syllables—in 
which the English language is not rich. 

Byron’s friend Leigh Hunt was temporarily incapable of 
appreciating the stronger and deeper things in Dante, and ~ 
seemed to think it clever to refer to Dante as “bilious” and 
to the “Divine Comedy” as a “sublime nightmare,” but — 
nevertheless he was a student of it, wrote considerably about 
Dante, and “founded,” as he himself said, his “Story of 
Rimini” “on the beautiful episode of Paolo and Francesca 
in the fifth book of the ‘Inferno’ where it stands like a lily in 
the mouth of Tartarus”—the first of several poems and 
plays based on that immortal tragedy, including plays by 
the American George H. Boker and the English Stephen 
Phillips. 

Of the Italianate trio, Byron, Shelley, and Hunt, Shelley 
caught most of Dante’s mystery. “No English poet,” says — 
Kuhns, “has so completely assimilated the works of Dante 
as he.” At first repelled by Dante’s harshness, Shelley en- 
dured him for the “fortunate isles laden with golden fruit, 
which alone could tempt any one to embark in the misty 
ocean of his darkand extravagant fiction,” but ere long, read- 
ing Dante alone; and aloud to his wife, he learned to esteem 
him second in an epic triumvirate in which he placed Homer 
first and Milton third, knew the “Convivio,” “Canzoniere,” 
and “Vita Nuova” as well as the “Divine Comedy,” trans- 
lated a number of Dante passages, referred to him fre- 
quently in his prose works and correspondence, echoed 
Dante’s lines in many of his own lines. But these external 
facts tell nothing. There is no better illustration than Shel- 
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ley of what I was saying a moment ago about the intangible 
influences of Dante. Dante pervades the poetry of Shelley. 
Kuhns speaks, not extravagantly, of ‘‘the complete satura- 
tion” of Shelley’s mind with Dante. Shelley addressed his 
“Epipsychidion” to those who could understand Dante’s 
“Vita Nuova,” “without a matter-of-fact history of the cir- 
cumstances to which it relates,” and he attached a translation 
of the first canzone of the “Convivio,”’ which, together 
with a statement made elsewhere about the ‘“Epipsychid- 
ion,” “As to real flesh and blood you know that I do not 
deal in these articles,” 
understand the spirit of ‘Epipsychidion,” we shall not get 


is a fair warning that if we cannot 


much help to an understanding from merely learning the 
facts of the life of Emilia Viviani, the Italian girl who in- 
spired the poem. The “Epipsychidion’” and the “Pro- 
metheus Unbound” are the two poems of Shelley most 
“saturated,” to use Kuhns’ word, in the spirit of Dante and 
in Dante’s mystic conception of love, a conception into 
whose subtleties Shelley entered as few moderns can; and 
the best commentaries on these poems are the “Vita Nuova”’ 
and the ‘‘Paradiso,” which was inevitably Shelley’s favorite 
cantica of the “Divine Comedy” (he called the ‘‘Paradiso”’ 
“a perpetual hymn of everlasting love’). 

But all of this is not to say that Shelley reflected the 
whole of Dante’s concept of love. He could not. He had 
not the gristle. Is it not true that the most sublime quality 
of the ‘Divine Comedy” is the gradual emergence of the 
principle of love in the “Paradiso” after the terrors of the 
“Inferno” and the agonized expiations of the “Purga- 
‘torio”? It is the more distinct because of the black sultry 
background. The love of Dante is the more impressive 
because of the sternness of Dante. Browning referred to: 
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Dante, who loved well because he hated, 
Hated wickedness that hinders loving, 


and Dante himself said in the “Convivio”: ‘But inasmuch 
as everything is lovable in itself, and as naught is to be 
hated save for the evil superinduced upon it, it is reasonable 
and right to hate not things, but their badness, and to strive 


to sever it from them.”’ 
Beatrice in Canto XXX of the ‘‘Paradiso”’ tells Dante: 


Forth from the last corporeal are we come 
Into the heaven that is unbodied light; 
Light intellectual, replete with love; 

Love of true happiness, replete with joy; 
Joy, that transcends all sweetness of delight. 


In Dante is the strength of love, not its softness; it is mili- 
tant, like wrath, but tender as the compassion in the eyes of 
Beatrice. It was a weakness of Shelley to end his poetic 
heroes in martyrdom. They were loving and lovely in life 
and death, but it is difficult to see what they accomplish 
either by living or dying. It is love triumphant, because 
strong with the strength of God, that we envision in the 
“Paradiso.” The spirit of Shelley is beautiful, but, after 
all, Matthew Arnold chose the right word when he called it 
“ineffectual.” 

Shelley and Carlyle illustrate the street-sign simile of 
Lowell’s. It was the sterner side of Dante that appealed to 
Carlyle. Shelley was drawn to Dante in spite of his theol- 
ogy; Carlyle, in part, because of his theology. Mentally 
and morally, Thomas Carlyle was more like Dante than any 
British author since Milton. The grim Scotch Presbyterian 
that remained in Carlyle to the end responded to the stern 
theology of the Catholic Dante. Carlyle warmly com- 
mended Dante’s “reflections on fortune, free will, and the 
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nature of sin,’ where, by “fortune,”’ I take it, Carlyle un- 
derstood predestination. Though his lecture-essays on 
Dante most frequently refer to the “Inferno,” he expressed 
a strong preference for the ‘‘Purgatorio”’: ‘There is no 
book so moral as this,” he says, ‘“‘the very essence of Chris- 
tian morality.” ‘For life is but a series of errors made 
good again by repentance.” If we think only of the bitter- 
ness of Carlyle, and his firm fixed faith in the devil (in 
_ “Sartor Resartus” he cries out in exasperation with a skep- 
tical world, “One cannot so much as believe in the devil 
now!’’), it may seem that he would have preferred the “‘In- 
ferno,” but, as in Dante, his harshness was but the reverse 
side of a tender nature, amazed at a froward world and 
yearning to shock it into care for its own salvation. 

Carlyle learned to read the ‘“‘Divine Comedy” in the orig- 
inal, though Froude says he found it “uphill work.” Wild 
inaccuracies have been pointed out in his two lectures on 
Dante, but, on the other hand, Cary makes repeated ac- 
knowledgments in his notes to his revised translation of 
corrections suggested by Carlyle. Apparently he read the 
text closely, but took hurried notes for his lectures and 
failed to verify a number of his statements. Whatever his 
omissions and commissions, his blunders in detail, his lec- 
tures on Dante constitute a memorable performance. He 
was primarily neither historian nor literary critic, but biog- 
rapher and moralist, and in Dante he found a congenial 
theme, a great man who wrote a great book. He calls 
Dante ‘‘one of the greatest men that ever lived,” “great in 
all directions, in his wrath, his scorn, his pity. Great above 
all in his sorrow.’ With that power of word portraiture 
in which few could equal him, perhaps only Dante himself, 
as in the picture of Farinata, Carlyle draws in words the 
picture of Dante’s face and soul. He had been studying 
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Dante’s face in a picture which he thought was that ascribed 
to Giotto, but was really by Tofanelli—the alleged Giotto 
portrait was discovered under the whitewash in the Bar- 
gello two months after Carlyle delivered his lecture: MF 
think it is the mournfullest face that was ever painted from 
reality; an altogether tragic, heart-affecting face. There 
is in it, as foundation of it, the softness, tenderness, gentle 
affection as of a child; but all this is as if congealed into 
sharp contradiction, into abnegation, isolation, proud, hope- 
less pain. . . . Withal it is a silent pain too . . . the lip 
is curled in a kind of godlike disdain of the thing that is 
eating out his heart. . . . The face of one wholly in pro- 
test, and life-long unsurrendering battle against the world. 
Affection all converted into indignation; an implacable in- 
dignation; slow, equable, silent like that of a god. The eye, 
too, it looks out as in a kind of surprise, a kind of enquiry, 
Why the world was of such a sort?” 

Carlyle admires Dante for his inflexible sense of justice, 
his sincerity, his “intensity’’—‘‘a narrow and even sectarian 
mind. . . . He is world-great, not because he is world-wide 
but because he is world-deep.”’ He admires Dante for his 
scorn of what Carlyle calls ‘moral trimmers,’”’ was fasci- 
nated by the third canto of the “Inferno,” where is neither 
Hell, Heaven, nor Purgatory, but the neutral ground of the 
luke-warm, — 


the wretched souls of those who lived 
Without or praise or blame .. . 
. . . Those of death 
No hope may entertain. 


Here is poor old Pope Celestine V, who abdicated the papal 
throne. Here also Carlyle would have put him, like Dante, 
not commending his meekness, but despising his pusillanim- 
ity. 


~® 
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Carlyle, master of metaphor, naturally praises the 
metaphors of Dante, and Ruskin, with the eye of a painter 
as well as the word-magic of a rhetorician, comments fre- 
quently and voluminously on Dante’s word-pictures, as, for 
instance, the realism in the twelfth canto of the “Inferno,” 
where, with the notch of his arrow, Chiron parts his thick 
beard back from his mouth before speaking. References to 
Dante as word-painter are strewn through “Modern Paint- 
ers,” “Stones of Venice,” ‘Val d’Arno,” and others of 
Ruskin’s works. Ruskin emphasizes what he calls “the 
precision of the medieval eye for color,” and undertakes, by 
several analyses, to show that Dante “distinguishes color 
precisely as a painter would.” In language scarcely less 
luminous than Dante’s own, he analyzes Dante’s faculty of 
painting flame, concluding a passage, too long to read, with, 
“Tt is lambent annihilatiou.”’ He dwells on Dante’s “‘treat- 
ment” (in the painter’s sense of the word) of forests, 
rocks, and mountains. He compares Dante with Giotto, as 
two artists working in different media, both characterized 


by strong intellectual powers. Of course Dante appealed 


equally to Ruskin as moralist and mystic: Ruskin pauses in 
the Ducal Palace in Venice to discuss Dante’s gradations of 
vice and the “profound truth,” as he calls it, of placing 
Sadness in so deep a hell-pit, the fifth circle, and comments 
on the ‘guilt of sadness.” 

In the course of this commentary he remarks that the 
“Paradiso” is less read than the “Inferno,” because it re- 
quires far greater attention, and, perhaps, for its full enjoy- 
ment, a holier heart. After Ruskin began his Dante study 
in Italy in 1845, we learn from Charles Eliot Norton 
that, ‘‘From this time, for many years, perhaps no book, 


with the exception of the Bible, was his more constant com- 


panion than the ‘Divine Comedy,’ either in the original or 
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in Cary’s well-known translation,’ and Toynbee remarks 
that Ruskin’s “works probably contain more quotations 
from the ‘Divina Commedia’ than those of any other Eng- 
lish writer.” It is in “Stones of Venice” that Ruskin makes 
the oft-quoted remark, “I think that the central man of all 
the world, as representing in perfect balance the imagina- 
tive, moral, and intellectual faculties, all at their highest, is 
Dante.” “The Central Man of All the World” is the title 
of one of the new books on Dante. 

A fascinating topic would be Rossetti and the Prera- 
phaelite School, on whom and which the Dante influence was 
fundamental and formative. The method of that art was 
Dante’s method, mysticism and realism, truth through 
symbols; its spirit was the spirit of Dante’s age, the age 
that preceded Raphael and the Renaissance. Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, the Italian poet’s namesake, together with his 
father, Gabriele, his brother, William Michael, and his 
sister, Maria Francesca, I had anticipated as one of my 
chief topics in this lecture, as certainly it should have been 
one of the most interesting and romantic, for the “‘feel’’ of 
Dante’s art is in this family, especially in the pictures and 
the poetry of Dante Gabriel. But the six hundred years 
refuse to be compressed into the sixty minutes, and I must 
be silent about the Rossettis. 

Silent also about many another important figure of the 
later time, including two preéminent ones, Browning and 
Tennyson, one with his ‘“Sordello,” the other with his 
“Ulysses,” both suggested by passages in the “‘Divine Com- 
edy”; both of those great English poets had a lifelong de- 
votion for the greater Italian, vestiges of whose influence 
are scattered in the poetry of each. 

Let us conclude a prosaic narrative with two brief bits of 
poetry, one from each of these poets: the first from “One 
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Word More,” one of Browning’s most beautiful poems, 
addressed to his wife, in which, to illustrate a point, he 
poetizes an incident of the “Vita Nuova,” in which Dante 
relates how, on the anniversary of the death of Beatrice, he 
was painting a picture of an angel when he was interrupted 
by visitors: 


Dante once prepared to paint an angel: 
Whom to please? You whisper “Beatrice.” 
While he mused and traced it and retraced it, 


Dante, who loved well because he hated, 
Hated wickedness that hinders loving, 
Dante standing, studying his angel,— 
In there broke the folk of his Inferno. 
Says he—‘“‘Certain people of importance” 

“ (Such he gave his daily, dreadful line to) 

| “Entered and would seize, forsooth, the poet.” 
Says the poet, “Then I stopped my painting.” 


The other is by Tennyson, written in 1865, when Florence 
was celebrating the six hundredth anniversary of Dante’s 
birth, as we are memorializing the six hundredth anniver- 
sary of his death, and the Florentines requested a poem 
from Tennyson for the occasion, and this is what he sent: 


King, that hast reign’d six hundred years, and grown 
In power, and ever growest, since thine own 

Fair Florence honoring thy nativity, 

Thy Florence now the crown of Italy, 

Hath sought the tribute of a verse from me, 

I, wearing but the garland of a day, 

Cast at thy feet one flower that fades away. 


STOCKTON AXSON. 
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